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CHAPTER I. 
BORED TO DEATH. 


(6 FPORED! Ah! Good heavens, I wonder if it is possible for 

any one on the face of the earth to be as unutterably bored 
asIam. If this sort of thing is to goon month after month, year 
after year, I shall simply die of stagnation, or else run away with 
the first masculine creature who is good enough to propose to me. 
Human nature can’t stand it. But there!” and the fair speaker 
dug her parasol deep into the bare, brown earth at her feet. 
‘They haven’t got any sympathy with human nature, at all 
events, girl nature. Though they are my own father and mother, 
and I know I oughtn’t to say it, much less to think it, they're 
nothing but a pair of dry old fossils, who, if they ever were young, 
have long since forgotten what the sensation was like.” 

Thus murmured Hetty Davidson to herself. No one was by to 
overhear her sentiments, and she could not refrain from the luxury 
of uttering them aloud. It was a kind of safety-valve for her pent- 
up feelings, to which she frequently had resort, when her inward 
consciousness warned her that temper and patience were both on 
the point of giving way. She was a remarkably pretty girl, who 
had just attained her eighteenth birthday. She had a straight, 
upright figure, tall and slim, with a small waist somewhat tightened 
after the fashion of the age, and a gently swelling bust, above 
which rose a long, white neck surmounted by a bright, roguish, 
kittenish face full of bloom and charm.. The brow was low; the 
rippling hair of that rich auburn hue which from all time painters 
have loved to paint, whilst the ripe, red lips, that parted on the 
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smallest provocation, displayed two rows of faultless and dazzlingly 
white teeth. But Hetty’s chief beauty lay in her eyes, those won- 
derful dark eyes which seemed charged with a subtle magnetism, 
and whose liquid depths contrasted so vividly with her bright, yet 
delicate colouring. She might have sat for a young Hebe in her 
freshness and fairness. 

Not only was Miss Hetty Davidson an extremely pretty girl, but 
she was an elegant and uncommon-looking one as well, whose good 
looks, like many of the flaxen Saxon type, were not lost in a crowd, 
appearing insipid and wanting in tone. They shone out the more 
conspicuously when compared with other members of her own sex. 
It had been so at school. The girls, and even the teachers, had 
petted and made much of her. She was a kind of show pupil, of 
whom the whole establishment was proud. There, she felt herself 
a somebody, although in a small sphere; here, nobody took any 
notice of her. From morning to night she was thrown almost 
entirely upon her own resources; and relieved of all scholastic 
routine, time hung heavy on her hands. Over and over again did 
she wish herself back at school. Just three months had elapsed 
since she had left it for good, and words were inadequate to de- 
scribe how she hated home. Her blithe young spirit chafed against 
the tedium and monotony of life as represented at Murchiston 
Hall. And yet it was a beautiful place; one of those typical old 
English homes of which so much has been said and written, and 
whose fame has spread far and wide. 

As she sat disconsolately under the shadow of a great cedar, 
making a circle of its dry, fallen needles with her little, restless 
feet, the fragrance of the sweet June roses came wafted to her 
nostrils on the soft languorous air. The sun shone down clear and 
glittering, covering the brown earth, where no grass would grow, 
with dancing patches of light and shade, whilst through the dark, 
massive boughs of the tree, the sky peeped shyly with kindly blue 
eyes. Unconsciously, the charm and beauty of this fair garden, 
with its smooth, turfy lawns, well-kept walks, stately trees and 
brilliant flowers, penetrated to Hetty’s heart and caused it to stir 
mysteriously. After all, the place was well enough, if—if the 
people who lived in it had been different. Animated by some such 
feeling, she half rose from the bench on which she was seated, and 
stamped her foot impatiently. 

“Yes,” she cried aloud, “it is pretty. I acknowledge that, and 
if one were old, and crushed, and miserable, perhaps I would ap- 
preciate it all. But I’m not, and prettiness alone does not satisfy 
me. Fine trees and gaudy flower-beds don’t suffice for my aspira- 
tions. I want to see life—to go out into the world and experience 
things for myself, instead of being shut up here like a sleeping 
Princess, waiting for a fairy Prince who never comes and never wt 
come as long as I remain captive in this gilded prison, for it’s 
nothing more. I shall rot and rust away until my youth and good 
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looks have gone. What is the use of being young, if you are ex- 
pected to lead exactly the same life as two old people of sixty and 
seventy? And yet they don’t see it. They either can’t or won’t 
perceive that the dulness is simply killing me.” 

“ Hulloa, Hetty! What is killing you?” asked a voice from 
behind. 

The girl started. Then seeing an elderly gentleman of great 
size and weight advance towards her, she answered with a pout: 
“Qh, nothing! How you frightened me, papa!” 

“Did 1? Im glad to see that you don’t look in a very moribund 
condition.” 

‘Looking does not count,” she responded tragically. Feeling 
is the thing. But how soon Doctor Stevens has gone away. What 
did he say to you? Anything fresh, or just the same old story, 
‘ Live well, but carefully ; avoid chills, and don’t over-exert your- 
self?’” and Hetty mimicked their family Esculapius to perfec- 
tion. 

‘IT came to tell you the news,” said her father, seating himself 
by his daughter’s side. 

Mr. Davidson was stout, and he occupied more than his fair 
share of the narrow bench. Hetty drew her clean, white skirts 
away with a gesture of displeasure, and edging a little further off, 
contrived to put a greater distance between them. To a close 
observer the action was significant in the extreme. Mr. Davidson 
did not appear to notice it. He was occupied in disposing his large 
person as comfortably as possible on the hard seat. 

“Well?” said Hetty interrogatively, speaking in her cold, 
clear young voice, which expressed beforehand a total disbelief 
in the possibility of any news likely to prove personally accept- 
able. 

‘* Well,” echoed her father, “ our friend Stevens, after entering 
pretty fully into my case, is of the opinion that I am suffering from 
a complication of gout and liver——” 

‘* The results of over-eating, probably,” interrupted Hetty, with 
merciless candour, giving an imperceptible arch to her finely pen- 
cilled eyebrows. ‘Too many rich sauces, and an unwise indulgence 
in the flesh-pots of Egypt, eh ?” 

‘‘ Nothing of the sort,” responded Mr. Davidson testily. “ What 
on earth put such an absurd idea as that into your head ?” 

She glanced casually at the liberal curve displayed by her com- 
panion’s waistcoat. Alas! the slimness of youth was gone. 

“IT don’t know. It came. One generally associates gout and 
liver with over-eating. They are the privileged complaints of the 
rich.’ 

* You have never even heard of poor man’s gout, I suppose ? ” 
he retorted, with considerable asperity. 

‘Yes, I have heard of it, but I did rot imagine that you could 
be suffering from such an ailment.” 
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The satire fortunately was lost. Mr. Davidson’s thoughts were 
busy elsewhere. Thanks to this fact, Hetty escaped correction. 

“ Dr. Stevens advises me to go to Homburg as soon as I can get 
away from business matters,” he went on, sucking meditatively at 
the end of his cane. ‘ He thinks a course of the waters would do 
me good. It’s a great move, a tremendous move in fact, but I sup- 
pose we shall have to contemplate it seriously.” 

Hetty clapped her hands together. The colour deepened in her 
rose-tinted cheek. She had heard only the first few words of her 
father’s speech, but they sufficed to alter the whole tenor of her 
mind. 

“To Homburg !” she exclaimed breathlessly. “ Oh, how delight- 
ful!” Then a sudden fear seized her, and she added : 

‘Papa, I have never been abroad. It is the dream of my life 
to go. You will take me with you, won’t you?” 

An indulgent smile spread over the old man’s naturally stern and 
hard-featured face. He did not in the least understand his daughter, 
but she had for him the attraction which brilliant Youth always 
has for age, and he was proud of her beauty and distinguished ap- 
pearance. Even her pertness, when not directed against himself, 
he put down to smartness, and often chuckled with visible content 
when Hetty bested her mother in argument. 

“ Do you like the idea of foreign travel, child ?” he asked good- 
humouredly. 

“Like it! I should think so. Oh, papa, when shall we start? 
To-morrow, or the next day, or the one after ?” 

‘Not quite so soon as that, Hetty. You must have patience. 
This is only June, I can’t possibly get away until some time in 
July. Probably it will be towards the middle of the month.” 

“ July!” she exclaimed discontentedly, “ July is ever so far off.” 

“ Nonsense. Why, we are already at the end of June. Have 
you no preparations to make before leaving home, no frocks and 
fallals to put in order? I am told that Homburg is an extremely 
dressy place. Something like London in the season in fact, only 
with all the people crowded into a few streets.” 

‘“‘ There are lots of things I should buy if I could,” said Hetty 
disconsolately. 

‘Then why don’t you?” 

‘“*For a very simple reason. Because I’ve spent all my money. 
It soon goes when you’ve only a small allowance.” 

“ You've eighty pounds a year, surely that is enough for a young 
lady to dress herself upon.” 

‘‘ Not when it has to include every single item of her personal 
expenditure. Presents, stamps, a hundred little things have to 
come out of it. Anyway, the money has gone, and if you expect 
me to dress smartly at Homburg, why you'll have to be generous 
and open your purse strings, papa.” And she shot a tenative glance 
at him. 
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“ Ah, Hetty, I fear that you are extravagant, and extravagance 
is a most reprehensible thing, especially at your time of life. If 
you had had to make money, as I have been forced to do, instead 
of being born with a golden spoon in your mouth, then you would 
know the value of it, and think twice before you develop a taste 
for lavish expenditure.” 

Hetty crossed her hands on her lap, and looked the very picture 
of innocence and amiability. 

“I’m sure I don’t mind being shabby, if you have no objection 
to seeing me dowdier than other girls,” she said, with a well-assumed 
air of indifference. “Of course it has happened a little unfor- 
tunately, for had I known we were going to Homburg I should have 
kept my money, and not spent twelve guineas on that new riding- 
habit you insisted on my getting. The old one was quite good 
enough for me, but if you remember, you said it really was not fit 
to be seen.” 

Mr. Davidson’s conscience smote him. He had certainly advised 
the purchase of the habit in question. 

‘“‘ Well, well,” he said, “let’s say no more about it. Perhaps 
this 7s rather an exceptional case. One meets lots of fashionable 
people abroad, Hetty, and I want you to do me credit. So get 
what you want, and let the bills be sent in to me.” 

‘‘ All right, papa,” she assented cheerfully, congratulating her- 
self on the diplomacy which had secured so signal a triumph; 
for Mr. Davidson, although extremely wealthy, like many self-made 
men, was not partial to spending his money. “I'll do my little 
utmost to uphold the family name.” 

“T see by the newspapers, that His Serene Highness, Prince 
Friskovitch is going to Homburg this year,” he remarked 
complacently. ‘He is notoriously fond of pretty girls. Other 
people have succeeded in climbing the social ladder, and 
making his acquaintance, and if we play our cards well, I 
don’t see why we shouldn’t also. Eh, Hetty?” and the old 
man chuckled. 

She tossed her head disdainfully. The notion was by no means 
displeasing to her. In fact at that very moment, in her vain little 
brain she cherished delightful phantasies of a beautiful young girl 
appearing like a goddess at the Elizabethan Well, causing all the 
men to gaze after her with rapture, and inducing Royalty to inquire 
who the fair being was, prior to seeking an introduction. All this, 
and more, she saw quite graphically and clearly in her mind’s eye, 
but somehow or other when put into words by her father it sounded 
vulgar, and jarred with her notions of refinement. A good many 
things might be thought, which were against the canons of true 
gentility to make public. Hetty was distinctly aware of this, and 
resented the coarseness that translated secret desires into openly 
expressed speech. So in answer to Mr. Davidson’s remark, she 


merely said : 
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‘“‘ We shall have to study our manners, before we aspire to climb- 
ing the social ladder.” 

He flushed up angrily. Possessing but little blue blood in his 
veins, he was rather prone to take offence, and some of Hetty’s 
observations were peculiarly stinging. Her tongue at times was 
remarkably incisive. 

“Deuce take it all,” he exclaimed. “ Do you mean to insinuate 
that I’m not as good as any of them? One man’s no better than 
another in my opinion, and if I have had to work, and make my 
own way in the world, I don’t see that I’m any the worse on that 
account. Rather the reverse ; I wouldn’t give a thank-you for the 
lazy young spendthrifts I see about now-a-days. They’ve no energy, 
no push or ambition, and think of nothing but their personal 
amusement ; and let me tell you this, Hetty, you may consider it 
very sharp and clever to find fault with your own father, but re- 
member that he has not had the same educational advantages as 
yourself.” 

**T wasn’t finding fault,” said the girl contritely. “At least, I 
didn’t mean to.” 

“‘ That’s all right then. You’re not such a bad little person in 
your way,” and he brought his large, hot hand heavily down on the 
girl’s shoulder, “ only I don’t want you to get conceited, or fancy 
you know more than I do, for that’s absurd. And if my manners 
are not elegant enough for the modern school, I’m too old to learn 
fresh ones, so you must just make the best of them. And now, 
Hetty, I think I heard your mother come in. She was out 
driving when Dr. Stevens came, so I'll go and tell her what 
we have decided between us,” and rising with difficulty from the 
bench, Mr. Davidson walked off slowly in the direction of the 
house. 

When he was fairly gone, Hetty heaved a sigh of relief. Her 
father’s society was not congenial to her; she found it excessively 
oppressive. It weighed upon her like some dead weight, which 
seemed to crush all mirth and youthfulness, and made them appear 
vain, reprehensible things. He was so very serious and solid, and 
the light, if somewhat frivolous, ornamentations of speech entered 
so little into his conversation. She did not care to hear what 
happened in his time ; she wanted to know what went on in her 
own, and much preferred the present to a past generation. Ver 
likely she was frivolous, but she excused herself by saying it was 
only natural to be frivolous at herage. When he had been eighteen 
years old, no doubt he was not any more a model of propriety and 
common sense than she. It was quite soon enough to grow wise 
when one got grey-headed. Such was Hetty’s philosophy. As for 
her father, he happened to be one of those people who are utterly 
deficient in humour, and she liked laughter, and movement and 
sunshine. They were as the breath of life to her. No doubt it 
was wrong to feel so oppressed by her parent’s society, but to do 
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Hetty justice, Nature was chiefly responsible for this uncomfort- 
able state of things. 

John Davidson had not been born a gentleman. He was self- 
made. From great poverty, he had by dint of shrewdness and 
perseverance gradually climbed his way up to riches. But the 
struggle was hard, and it took the best years of his life. At fifty- 
five, he found himself in the position of a wifeless, childless, rich 
but lonely man. His only sister was long since dead, and he had 
not a single blood relation left. At this period of his existence, 
he was at the head of an immense cotton manufactory in Man- 
chester. His house sent out goods to India, Africa, and all parts 
of the world. Trade throve, and Fortune, whom he had so long 
and patiently courted, smiled upon him at last. One of his first 
acts was to buy Murchiston Hall, a beautiful place about six miles 
out of Manchester. Soon afterwards, he began to cherish the 
conviction that, as a moneyed man, it was his duty to found a 
family. When this phase had been reached, Fate caused him to 
make the acquaintance of Mrs. Arthur Standish, an elegant widow, 
whose delicate style of beauty was enhanced by the deep mourn- 
ing that she wore in honour of the dear departed. ..She was ap- 
parently a lady of good position and connections, though her 
means were small, and was then about forty-four years of age, but 
she might have passed for five-and-thirty, thanks to a slim figure 
and a judicious use of hair-dye and cosmetics. Mr. Davidson had 
mixed too little with the sex to know much of such mysteries. 
He only learnt them later on, when, fascinated by Mrs. Standish’s 
intimate acquaintance with the aristocracy, and believing that 
through her aid he could mount to social heights hitherto beyond 
his reach,'he succeeded with very little difficulty in persuading the 
fair widow to become Mrs. Davidson. Poor man; his dreams of 
aggrandizement remained dreams. After the ceremony, the bride’s 
fine relations all melted away like castles in the air. First the 
Duke of Dovedale vanished into space, then Lord Bigglewig followed 
suit; next, my dearest cousin, three times removed, Lady De 
Beaucourt, went, until at last nothing but an impoverished 
Honourable was left, who lived among the wilds of Connemara, 
and in whose very existence Mr. Davidson, in course of time, 
ceased to believe. His marriage did nothing for him, except to 
sharpen his tongue and his temper. For two years the couple 
remained childless; then to Mr. Davidson’s delight, and to Mrs. 


-Davidson’s disgust, horror, and resentment, a daughter was born, 


who had no successor. 

It was Hetty’s misfortune to be the sole offspring of elderly 
parents, neither of whom possessed the slightest experience of 
children. How she survived was a miracle, but thanks to a kind, 
attentive nurse, and a liberal supply of good milk, she passed 
through all the dangerous stages of infancy and teething. By the 
time she reached her eighteenth birthday, Mrs. Davidson had 
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attained the mature age of sixty-four, and Mr. Davidson was in 
his seventy-fifth year. The lady no longer retained any claims to 
good looks, and her small and originally delicate features were 
now lost in a sea of flesh. Prosperity had not suited her physically. 
It had made her grow stout and red, and rendered her exceedingly 
captious. She and her husband had long since settled down into 
the staid, sober ways of old age. When the blooming young girl 
finished her education, and returned from school, it soon became 
evident that she was likely to prove a discordant element in the 
household. It had no place for her. The child of old parents 
is always to be pitied, but doubly so when the elders have neither 
the sympathy nor the imagination to recall the days of their past 
youth. Mr. and Mrs. Davidson’s tastes and ideas were dissimilar 
to Hetty’s, but they expected her to conform to them, and never 
dreamt of meeting her half-way. It might perhaps have been 
better for all parties had the girl been educated at home, but 
Mrs. Davidson insisted on her being sent away as soon as possible, 
declaring, with some show of reason, that she would mope most 
terribly if brought up without companions. So Hetty was packed 
off to a fashionable boarding school, where she was out of the 
way, and safely disposed of. The truth was, Mrs. Davidson could 
not reconcile herself to the disagreeable fact of having a daughter, 
and always felt her to be an impediment and incumbrance. She 
was one of those women, fortunately rare, who are absolutely 
devoid of maternal affection, ard who are too cold-blooded and 
egotistical to care for anybody but themselves. As a result of 
Hetty’s continued absence, the old people sank down into a 
comfortable, well-ordered and supremely selfish existence. They 
took peculiar pleasure in their meals, and became very fastidious 
as to the cooking of them. They disliked draughts, hated noise, 
and revelled in capacious armchairs and blazing fires. Every 
evening, Mrs. Davidson knitted an interminable stocking in spec- 
tacled solemnity, whilst her lord and master indulged in forty 
winks. At ten o’clock, when the rotund butler entered the room, 
it was no uncommon thing for him to find his master and mistress 
peacefully slumbering, with their heads thrown back, and their 
mouths wide open. 

In short, they liked their comforts, and their lives might be 
thus summed up. ‘They slept, they dressed, they ate, they slept. 
Happy and peaceful existences! Why did Hetty come to disturb 
them? Their days passed tranquilly, if monotonously. Warmth 
and food were the staple conditions of enjoyment, and these they 
had. 

When Hetty returned for good, everything was disarranged. 
Peace and repose were things of the Past. She sang, she played, 
she banged the piano, she left the doors open, littered the rooms 
with books and music, deranged the furniture, was odiously restless 
and excitable, and could not by any chance be persuaded to sit 
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down quietly and sensibly in an armchair of an evening. All 
these were desperate causes of offence. The old folk felt that she 
unsettled them. To make the smallest change in their habits on 
her account was preposterous and impossible. They expected 
Hetty to adapt herself to their ways, and were aggrieved and 
annoyed when she either could not or would not do so. 

Of late years, Mr. Davidson had, to a certain extent, withdrawn 
from active management of his business, though he continued to 
supervise it, and to receive the lion’s share of the profits. It was 
pretty well known in the neighbourhood that at his death Hetty 
would bea great heiress, and several needy young officers, quartered 
in Manchester, had already cast longing eyes at the beautiful girl. 
But she was guarded like a dragon. Noopportunities of flirtation 
were granted to the condescending youths. Mr. Davidson was 
determined that his daughter should make a brilliant match. 
Nothing less than a coronet would satisfy: his aspirations. Un- 
fortunately, coronets were not plentiful in the neighbourhood of 
Manchester, and he himself entered little into society. 

Until the last year, he had enjoyed excellent health for a man 
of his age, but an increasing fondness for the pleasures of the table, 
and a want of restraint in the indulgence of port wine, had ended 
by producing serious symptoms of gout which occasioned great 
depression, alternating with fits of irritability. Therefore he con- 
sulted Doctor Stevens, with the result already made known to the 
reader. He had not been abroad for twenty years, and he hated 
everything foreign with an ignorant British hatred. In his eyes 
England was the only country in the world. Nothing right could 
possibly happen elsewhere. But he was seventy-four. Atseventy- 
four people began to get old, and he had a holy horror of dying. 
Now that he had made his money he wanted to enjoy it ; to go on 
eating beef-steaks and mutton-chops, and drinking choice vintage 
wines. In short, he clung tenaciously to life, and angrily re- 
pudiated his wife’s delicate hints that what he suffered from was 
not gout, but a general break-up of the system. Who but a wife 
can so ingeniously introduce “ the rift within the lute ?” 

Mrs. Davidson offered no opposition to the Homburg plan. A 
deranged liver made her regard it with favour, and so it was settled 
they should start about the middle or end of July. As for 
Hetty, she rapturously welcomed any change. Life at Murchiston 
Hall resembled some slow, insidious poison that sapped the youth 
from her veins, and made her grave and dull and torpid before her 
time. It wasas unnatural as it was unbearable. Her parents were 
absorbed in themselves, and had no sympathy to bestow. They 
either left her entirely alone, or else scolded her for yielding to 
the gay, careless instincts of her eighteen years. Both methods 
were equally unsatisfactory, and ever since her return home, they 
had caused. her to fluctuate between a stdte of irritation and re- 
bellion. It was not good for her. The muddiest depths of her 
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nature were constantly being stirred and brought to the surface, 
but she could not help it. She was not strong enough to rise 
superior to the influences to which she was subjected. Every day 
something caused a jar. And all the time she resembled a 
prisoned bird that longs to spread its wings and fly into the outer 
world, even if such flight means Death. The rains might come, 
the thunder roll, and the storm beat, but she would rather go 
forth, and see all there was to be seen, than continue to live her 
present life of ease and material comfort, whilst the soul within 
was starved. To fight, to struggle, to feel the quick, strong pulse 
of the world must surely be better than stagnation. Nothing was 
so hard for an active mind as to rust and corrode in captivity. 
Thus Hetty reasoned. 

She had grave faults, and we do not attempt to conceal them. 
She was impatient, almost intolerant of the infirmities of age, 
and saw things chiefly from her own point of view. Mr. and Mrs. 
Davidson did precisely the same, but then she was young and they 
were old. Her experiences were all to be acquired, whereas theirs 
lay behind them in the shadowy valley of the Past. Alas! They 
had not taught Charity or Sympathy. These two elderly parents 
were divided by an impassable gulf from the eager young life for 
which they were responsible. There existed elements of sadness 
on either side. Both parties were to be pitied. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE FIRST DAY OF TRAVEL. 


HENCEFORTH Hetty had something to which to look forward, and 
what between frequent drives into Manchester, in order to pur- 
chase materials for fascinating costumes, and the pleasurable ex- 
citement of trying them on, time passed more quickly than she 
anticipated. The third week in July found Mr. Davidson ready 
for a start. 

Accordingly the boxes were brought down from the box-room 
and carefully packed. Whereupon such a bustle ensued as only 
takes place amongst people little accustomed to travel, and who 
consider leaving home, even for the shortest period, an affair of 
immense moment, which entirely upsets all ordinary routine. 
Needless to say, the flurry produced confusion, and the confusion 
a certain acerbity of temper which tended neither to promote ex- 
pedition nor harmony. Masters and servants were alike influenced 
by the conditions. 

Of course, Mr. Davidson exclaimed at the enormous size of his 
wife’s and daughter’s dress trunks—where is the man who doesn’t ? 
and profited by so excellent an opportunity to inveigh, at consider- 
able length, against the folly, vanity and frivolity of the sex in 
general. And equally of course, this exordium did not tend to 
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nerease the amiability of the ladies, already severely tried by the 

number of frocks they would like, but really couldn’t manage to 
take with them. Packing up was a terrible ordeal; there were so 
many things that had to be left behind. 

*‘ It’s no use going abroad if you’re expected to stint yourself in 
boxes, and can’t even have enough clothes to look decent in,” said 
Mrs. Davidson in tones of marked displeasure. “It’s simply 
ridiculous.” 

“‘ There’s reason, my dear, there’s reason in all things,” responded 
her lord and master, speaking loudly in order to emphasize his 
words. ‘ And because a man happens to be tolerably well off, it 
by no means follows that his female belongings should set to work 
and squander his money without a thought.” 

“‘Squander your money, indeed! What nonsense! Who's 
wanting to do so, pray? I’m sure J’m not extravagant.” 

She spoke the truth. She grudged every penny not spent upon 
herself, and carried household economy so far that every three 
months saw a regular change of servants. The only one who 
remained was the butler, of whom she felt afraid, and who triumph- 
antly executed a series of petty larcenies under her nose. 

“You might be worse,” admitted Mr. Davidson, struck by the 
truth of his better-half’s statement, “ but there’s room for improve- 
ment, nevertheless. You’re extravagant in some ways, and not in 
others. The fact is your perceptions are not as nicely balanced as 
one could wish, and they lead you to extremes. It’s a common 
fault with the weaker vessel.” 

“If you had married some women you might have had cause to 
complain,” answered Mrs. Davidson, with considerable heat. “ But 
I don’t believe the person ever was born who could satisfy you. 
You expect impossibilities. How could I get my red plush even- 
ing cloak, my black satin dolman, my velvet cape, my chenille 
shawl, my grey morning dress, my best silk visiting dress, my second 
best visiting dress, and my moire antique for evening wear, besides 
all my under-linen, and my writing materials, and my boots, and 
my shoes, and a thousand other things into a single box? You 
might just as well try to cram Murchiston Hall into your pocket. 
It would not be a bit more absurd.” 

“ Well, well, we needn’t discuss the point any more,” said Mr. 
Davidson testily, seeing that he stood every chance of getting the 
worst of the argument. ‘Once set a woman’s tongue going, and 
there’s never any stopping it. It trickles on, on, on, just like 
water, only the sound ain’t half so pleasant or so soothing. In 
fact, I know few things more irritating to a man’s nerves than 
perpetual nagging.” 

“‘ Because you want to have all the talk on your own side, and 
can’t bear to hear the truth spoken. It is a wife’s privilege to 
speak her mind, and to differ from her husband if she chooses. 
What’s the good of having a husband else ?” 
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“It’s a privilege of which she very frequently avails herself,” 
sighed Mr. Davidson. “One would be inclined to think more of 
the mind, if it did not assert itself quite so often.” 

‘And why not, pray? The times are changing, John. Men 
have trodden upon women long enough. We are beginning to 
wake up and to feel our powers, and if you don’t take care, we shall 
end by repudiating marriage altogether.” 

He laughed scornfully. 

‘* What good will that do you? Are you so stupid as not to see 
that you will be far worse off then than now? Marriage tells 
much more in woman’s favour than in man’s. She is the one who 
gains by it, not he.” 

* I don’t believe it. Nothing would ever make me believe such 
a thing.” 

‘“‘'That’s because your views are limited, my dear. In spite of 
all your vaunted progress, you have not yet attained to a masculine 
breadth of comprehension. But to go back to our original point 
of discussion. With this ridiculous number of boxes I shall have 
to pay pounds upon pounds of over-luggage. Surely, you can cut 
it down a little? I’m certain you could manage perfectly well 
with fewer fine dresses.” 

“No I can’t, that’s just what I can’t doand won’t do. If I’m to 

o at all, I must go comfortably, otherwise I prefer remaining at 
home,” and Mrs. I)avidson clasped her hands in front of her thirty- 
six inch waist, whilst her round, red face assumed an expression of 
settled obstinacy. Fortunately something had occurred to distract 
Mr. Davidson’s attention, and he did not continue an argument 
which threatened to become as wordy as it was profitless. He had 
just caught sight of the maid who, aided by a tall footman, was 
endeavouring to stow away some minor articles under the box-seat 
of the family landau. 

“God bless my soul, Susan,” he cried. ‘ Where’s my hat-box ? 
You've forgotten my hat-box.” 

‘‘No, sir,” answered the flushed and anxious woman. “ It’s 
here, sir.” 

“ Ah! that’s right. By-the-way, have you got my wraps?” 

“ They’re in front, sir.” 

“Good. How about my stick and umbrella?” 

“T have them in my hand.” 

‘‘ Where’s my waterproof? Is that anywhere handy, in case it 
should come on to rain crossing the Channel ?” 

** It’s strapped up, sir, with Mrs. Davidson’s shawls and her air- 
cushion.” 

“Right. Did you remember the luncheon-basket ? ” 

It’s under the coachman’s feet.” 

“And my flask—you didn’t forget to fill it with brandy, did 

ou?” 

' “No, sir; Mr. Smithers filled it hisself, sir.” 
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‘*What’s become of my travelling-cap ? Deuce take the thing! 
I can’t find it.” 

‘It’s in your bag, sir,” said Smithers, the butler, stepping for- 
ward now the moment for departure was drawing near. “To the 
best of my belief everything’s all right.” 

“Good. Then we can make a start.” 

‘ At last!” exclaimed Mrs. Davidson fretfully. ‘I’m sure you 
need not complain of Hetty and me. Why, you’ve more odds and 
ends than the two of us put together. All my maid’s time will be 
taken up looking afterthem. You men delight in abusing women, 
but when you travel you can’t move without three times the para- 
phernalia we ever dare take. Why, you've no less than seven 
packages. I counted them myself—whilst we have only two boxes, - 
a bonnet-box and a bag each, which, I am sure, is quite moderate 
in comparison.” 

“ Rubbish,” said her amiable spouse, weighing down the springs 
of the carriage as, with an angry flop, he seated his bulky person 
upon the soft cushions. “You say that just to annoy me.” 

“Oh, dear no! I wouldn’t think of such a thing. You are far 
too easily put out of temper for me to be foolish enough to ruffle 
it purposely. My great aim and object is always to avoid irritating 
subjects, knowing how quickly—how very quickly you get upset.” 

“T’m sorry I can’t congratulate you on your efforts at peace- 
making,” he said sarcastically. ‘“ They’re rather clumsy.” 

“The pity is that it should be necessary to make any,” she 
retorted. 

Whiling away the time with such sprightly and amiable conver- 
sation, they reached London soon enough to dine at Victoria 
Station before catching the evening express to Dover. Unfortu- 
nately, neither Mr. nor Mrs. Davidson approved of the food that 
was procurable, nor of the manner in which it was cooked. They 
already missed their home comforts, and were considerably deranged 
in consequence. They scorned, however, to admit the fact, but 
contented themselves with accusing each other of fussiness and 
fastidiousness. 

‘“‘ Here, waiter!” shouted Mr. Davidson at the top of his voice, 
“take these chops away, and tell your cook he ought to be ashamed 
of sending such things to table. They are simply uneatable.” 

‘“‘ Indeed, sir ? ” said the frightened man. “I’m sorry to hear 
that. May I make so bold as to ask what’s wrong ? ” 

“You needn’t ask. You can see for yourself—that is to say if 
you’ve got two eyes in your head. They’re as black as a coal out- 
side and quite raw inside. Look,” and he stuck his fork through 
a piece of fatty meat. 

“They're the chops we usually supply,” said the waiter in a 
conciliatory tone. “If you prefer them less underdone, I can 
have them more cooked. It won’t take above a couple of 
minutes.” 
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* No, no, I must be off. Ican’t sit here all the evening, just 
as if time was of no importance. What else have you got 
ready ?” 

‘** Roast beef, roast mutton, cold veal pie, chicken, tongue, 
sandwiches,” answered the waiter with a glibness born of long 
practice. “The beet’s good, sir, I can recommend it. A nice juicy 
undercut from the sirloin.” 

“Very well, then. Bring three plates of beef at once. And, I 

say, look sharp, will you. Our train goes in twenty minutes.” 

Alas! when the beef came it proved no more to the liking of 
this worthy British couple than the chops. They toyed peevishly 
with the large red slices popped down before them and pronounced 
’ the meat hard, stringy and unpalatable. Hetty, however, was not 
so difficult to please as her parents. Indeed, she looked upon 
their extreme fastidiousness in the matter of food as a great 
misfortune. For her own part, she possessed a fine healthy appe- 
tite, and contrived to make an excellent meal, in spite of her 
mother’s declarations that the potatoes were fried in bad butter, 
and that the cabbage had never been properly drained. The 
result was that whilst the old people issued from the refreshment 
room with tempers still further impaired, and complained bitterly 
of being half-starved, she felt exceedingly comfortable. 

The ladies now proceeded to take their seats in the train, and 
Mr. Davidson went off to see about getting the luggage registered. 
A few minutes later he came back fuming, with a red face and the 
harassed air of one driven to desperation. 

‘“‘ Just as I predicted,” he said to his wife in tones of extreme 
vexation. ‘We've no end of over-luggage. How much do you 
suppose I had to pay?” looking sourly at the partner of his 
bosom. 

“How can I tell, John? I haven’t an idea,” she responded, 
smothering a yawn and pretending to conceal her interest in the 
matter. 

“Four pounds sixteen shillings and eightpence, Mrs. Davidson. 
There! I hope you feel some compunction now.” 

She sat bolt upright and looked at him with cold colourless 
eyes. 

" “ Four pounds, sixteen shillings and eightpence! I never heard 
of such a thing! Surely you were not so big a fool as to pay it. 
Those dress boxes of ours are as light as light can be. A child 
could lift them.” 

“T doubt that. Anyhow, I had to pay the money, and you 
needn’t go out of your way to call me names for doing so. I 
knew exactly how it would be, and told you beforehand, only you 
wouldn’t listen to reason. You and Hetty are alone to blame. 
Dash it all! ” he continued, warming to his subject, “ women now- 
a-days seem to have lost their senses altogether. They do nothing 
from morning till night but dress themselves up like so many 
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scarecrows, under a mistaken notion that it pleases and attracts 
the men. As a matter of fact, many a decent young fellow is 
prevented from proposing by the cursed extravagance of the girl 
he has fallen in love with. Hetty,” turning to his daughter, 
“are you listening to what I am saying?” 

“‘ Yes, papa,” she responded, dutifully. 

‘“‘ That’s right. When your mother sets you an example like 
the present, it does you good to hear a little sense talked. Now, 
in my day, things were very different. A woman used to consider 
herself remarkably well off if she had one new gown a year, and 
was not ashamed to appear in it time after time. A good satin 
or velvet would last her her life. But now-a-days, the spirit of 
luxury is creeping in everywhere, and the female sex are simply 
getting ruined.” 

‘“‘ Why don’t you say ‘ got’ while you are about it ?” interrupted 
his better-half.::‘ Come, jump in and take your seat. You'll 
get left behind if you stand there preaching to Hetty and talking 
at me.” 

She had heard all these remarks thousands of times, and like most 
wives who have been married a good many years, she entertained 
a profound contempt for her husband’s observations, inwardly 
dubbing them stupid and long-winded. He might have corrected 
these faults had he chosen, for he was aware of her sentiments. 
She made no effort to conceal them, priding herself on her plain- 
spokenness, and if he remained prosy, it was not for want of wifely 
criticism. 

Mr. Davidson acted upon his wife’s suggestion, and taking up a 
newspaper, settled himself in the carriage. Shortly afterwards he 
fell asleep, having first donned a soft woollen travelling cap in 
place of his pot-hat. Presently Mrs. Davidson followed her 
husband’s example. The journey from Manchester, combined 
with the unwonted bustle and excitement of the day, had tired 
them both out. Their peaceful snores could be heard even above 
the rattle of the train. Unconsciously Hetty, who was wide awake 
and alert, found herself gazing critically and steadily at the sleep- 
ing forms of her father and mother. What a fat, cross, common- 
place-looking pair they were! Involuntarily the images of two 
well-fed pigs rose to her mind. She was surprised to find how 
coldly and dispassionately she could dissect them, just as if they 
were quite apart from herself and belonged to an alien world. 
Her mother did not seem like her mother at all. She had never 
stood in the relation of one. Hetty was unable to assoviate her 
with a single kind word or look. From her earliest childhood 
she remembered nothing but coldness and indifference. When 
she would have given all her affection, it had been chillingly 
repelled, and now she had no longer any to offer. Her heart felt 
like a stone, and a cold band seemed to encircle it when in her 
mother’s presence. It never entered her head to make her any 
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confidences. They were bound by ties of the closest relationship, 
but practically they were strangers, knowing nothing of each 
other’s thoughts or of each other’s inner life. And what little 
appeared on the surface was not congenial. Hetty heaved a deep 
sigh. With all her faults she was naturally extremely warm- 
hearted and affectionate. She longed to love and be loved in 
return. It was misery to her to live amongst people who were 
not sympathetic. ; 

And as she gazed a sudden wave of bitterness flooded her spirit. 
It was as if some shadow of the future lent her supernatural vision 
for an instant, and warned her that it was a great, a terrible, 
misfortune for any girl to be thus cut off from her parents. As 
things stood with her, if she wanted counsel, she must seek it 
elsewhere ; assistance, it was not to them she could turn. They 
had contrived to render her isolation complete. 

A shiver passed through her frame. The night was darkening, 
the stars were beginning to shine, and the moon peeped out clear 
and luminous from a purple mass of tumbled cloud. She pulled 
up the window and shut it. Had the dust got into her eyes? 
They were glistening when she resumed her seat. She did not 
look again at her parents. It only induced bad, wicked thoughts, 
of which she felt ashamed, and which made her hate herself. 
And yet she wished, oh! how she wished that they had been 
a little younger—a little sprightlier and gayer. It would have 
made them so much more human, so much easier to get on with. 
The perpetual grumblings and altercations were terrible to her. 
They jarred on her fine-strung nature. This the first day of 
their travels, and already there had been several drawbacks to it. 
Unless her parents were more amiable and ceased bickering, the 
cloud that hung so heavy over their daily life at Murchiston Hall 
would still pursue them. Change of scene alone would not alter 
the loneliness and sense of uncongenial companionship. Hetty 
realized this vaguely, as with mournful eyes she gazed out into 
the still obscurity of the night. Her soul was troubled by im- 
pulses and longings which she was powerless to subdue, but which 
filled her with vague alarm. 


CHAPTER III. 
‘NO PLACE LIKE HOME.” 


WHEN the train reached Dover, the passengers, on stepping out of 
it, were greeted by a boisterous wind. Although the day had been 
almost oppressively warm, towards sunset a breeze sprang up, and 
the night proved rough and chilly. Every now and again a few 
drops of cold rain fell from the dark clouds that raced through the 
heavens overhead. Mr. and Mrs. Davidson, disturbed from their 
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weary slumbers, hurried on board, grumbling forth inaudible 
remarks. Hetty and the maid followed as closely as they could 
for the pushing crowd. It was already long past the usual bed- 
time of the elderly couple; for, owing to a very heavy traffic, the 
train was half-an-hour late, and most devoutly did they wish 
themselves at home, instead of being subjected to all these 
fatigues and worries. 

“‘ What fools people are to come abroad,” growled Mr. Davidson, 
making a wild snatch at his hat which, thanks to a sudden gust of 
wind, threatened to blow over into the water. “Catch me doing 
it again. Stevens ought to have known my constitution better 
than to expose me to this damned discomfort.” 

They had been fortunate enough to secure a deck cabin; and 
after a while they undid the wraps, and muffling themselves 
therein, proceeded to lie down. But there was no more sleep for 
them. Once started, the steamer pitched and rolled in the most 
agonizing manner. They dared not move out of a recumbent 
position, and even when keeping quite still, their poor old heads 
swam, and their internal arrangements were disturbed by a 
horrible sensation of lightness and coldness, accompanied by 
spasmodic upheavals. That strange, upsetting, airy sensation 
reminded them of their childish days when they went a-swinging. 
It was many years since they had cared for the pastime. And, 
presently, from the depths below, and the regions round about 
their cabin, there issued the most hideous sounds. Gurgling 
sounds, and gasping sounds, and sounds of such unutterable 
human woe as not only were moving in the extreme to hear, but 
also proved disastrously contagious. To most people on board, 
that short journey of under an hour and a half, was evidently one 
of unqualified misery. 

Hetty, lucky girl, was amongst the fortunate few not influenced 
by the wild tossing of the angry waves. Sleep was out of the 
question, with those heartrending noises everywhere greeting the 
ear; 80, after a while, she stole softly upon deck, and sat there, 
revelling in the cool night wind, as it swept sharply past her 
cheeks, and listening to the hiss of the water as the steamer’s 
keel churned it into foam. The dark, stormy sky, that seemed to 
hang over the mighty ocean like a leaden pall, filled her with awe, 
making her realize, as she had never done before, her own weak- 
ness and pettiness. It was so grand—so great—and she felt so 
infinitely small—a mere speck of humanity—liable to be snuffed 
out at any moment. These serious and unusual thoughts did not 
last long, however. The lights of Calais Harbour peering through 
a dense fog that enveloped the French coast soon chased them 
away. And now speed was slackened, and the sufferings of the 
unhappy sick became abated. Pale and unsteady, with feeble 
footsteps and dazed, wan looks, they tottered on to the deck. 
Their smartness was gone; in the majority of cases it had 
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disappeared miraculously. Dishevelled locks, hastily tied veils, 
hats and bonnets curiously crushed and awry, told a pitiful tale. 
And the men were as bad as the women every bit. Anything 
more sallow, ghastly and cadaverous it was impossible to imagine. 
For the moment there was not an atom of masculine “ bounce” 
left in them. Hetty’s fresh rosy cheeks, moist and shining with 
the healthful sea breezes, formed a striking contrast to the ghostly 
faces by which the girl found herself surrounded. More than one 
male passenger let his eyes rest on her with undisguised admira- 
tion as she battled her way to the shore, a picture. of youth and 
beauty, unacquainted, as yet, with the “ills of the flesh.” 

It was some time before all the travellers found places in the 
train awaiting them at Calais. Those who had taken the pre- 
caution to secure “coupé lits” had cause to congratulate them- 
selves; for, instead of being jammed up, six or eight in a carriage, 
and forced to spend the remainder of the night in an irksome, sit- 
ting position, they were now shown to a comfortable Pullman car, 
divided into sections, each section containing an upper and a 
lower berth adorned with white calico sheets. Nothing could 
exceed the strangeness—to our particular party—of hearing 
French spoken. It seemed so odd and so bewildering, all of a 
sudden to have left one’s own language behind one; and every- 
body appeared to jabber at such a rate, that there was no making 
head or tail of what they said. Mr. and Mrs. Davidson’s attempts 
to converse with the conductor, who politely requested them to 
give up their sleeping tickets, were as ludicrous as they were un- 
availing. The former, though by no means a proficient linguist, 
entertained a pleasing conviction that his French was very much 
more fluent and correct—in short, in every way superior to his 
wife’s, whilst she, on her part, cherished a similar belief. Conse- 
quently, they each wished to speak, and to silence the other. 
But, strange to say, the conductor appeared to understand neither 
gentleman or lady. In vain did they wag their heads, first com- 
placently, then irritably, and with suitable gesticulations declare, 
“ Cest beng. Nous avongs payais pour nos billyets a Londres.” 
At length the puzzled man, after a volley of swift explanations, 
answered by slow assurances in the Anglo-French tongue that 
everything was “ bieng,” appealed to Hetty, who stood near him, 
with an amused smile lighting up her pretty face. 

“ Comprenez-vous le frangais, mademorselle?” he-asked des- 
pairingly, giving his shoulders an eloquent shrug, that expressed 
perplexity, annoyance and contempt combined. “ C'est le billet 
du coupé lit que je désire voir.” 

Hetty blushed and modestly said, “Ouz/” feeling proud to 
exhibit her Brighton-taught accomplishments. Finally, after 
some little trouble, she succeeded in making her father under- 
stand that he was being asked to give up the number of their 
sleeping-berths, and not to hand over his travelling-tickets as he 
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had hitherto imagined. A long search ensued, when, after turning 
out every pocket and the contents of his hand-bag, the necessary 
document was produced. Meantime, Mrs. Davidson kept up a 
running accompaniment of, “ How slow you are, John! You're 
always in a muddle! Why can’t you remember where you put 
things ? You'd much better let me take charge of the tickets, for 
you're not to be trusted,” &c., &c., the only effect of which was to 
render her husband’s movements even more deliberate than they 
might otherwise have been. 

** You always fancy you know better than everybody else,” he 
said to her irritably when, the conductor having departed, his 
mind was relieved of anxiety, and he once more felt in a position 
to answer her remarks, “ but let me tell you this: I won’t be 
dictated to; so the sooner you understand that fact the better. 
If it pleases me not to hurry, I shan’t, and you can’t make me.” 

** No,” she retorted, “ that’s very certain. You'd take the prize 
for obstinacy anywhere.” 

Mrs. Davidson was one of those women who like to have the 
last word, and since her husband’s health had begun to fail she 
generally got it. Perhaps the old man was weary of contention, 
and occasionally held his tongue for the sake of peace and quiet. 
It is a terrible thing when the vital powers begin to decrease, to 
find oneself linked to an uncongenial, scolding woman, ever ready 
to pounce down upon one and take mean advantages. Mr. 
Davidson husbanded his forces now for great occasions. He was 
conscious latterly of having been worsted more than once, and 
although he would not own to the fact, was afraid of his wife’s 
tongue, which, year by year, grew sharper. Therefore he pre- 
tended not to hear her last remarks, but made as much noise as 
possible in stowing away the bags in the net overhead. Some 
years ago he would have scorned such petty subterfuges, but now 
he had recourse to them pretty frequently. They saved many an 
unprofitable argument. 

At length order was reduced out of chaos, and the train started. 
After a while, sleep descended on the weary eyelids of Mr. and 
Mrs. Davidson, and even Hetty succumbed to the soothing in- 
fluences of Morpheus. When she woke up, it was morning, and 
the bright, searching rays of the early sun were flooding all the 
fair, flat country through which they were being swiftly borne. 
It—the country—looked curiously unfamiliar, and the general im- 
pression was that of a huge and highly-cultivated nursery garden. 
What struck an English eye first and foremost was the almost 
total absence of the home-like green hedge, with its wealth of 
verdure, and wild-flowers filling the ditches. No dark, intersecting 
lines were to be seen, mapping out the plains in irregular squares. 
And as there were not any fields in the British sense of the word, 
neither were there any grazing sheep nor cattle to give life and 


movement to the landscape. It was still fair, flat and prosperous, 
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whilst every available bit of ground was planted in long, narrow 
strips of wheat, rye, barley, turnips and potatoes, with here and 
there a row of asparagus or of buck-wheat. The roads, for the 
most part, were straight and white, bordered by leafy limes, tall 
poplars—whose height seemed to challenge the skies—and mag- 
nificent pear and apple trees, laden with fruit, and propped up by 
poles cut from the dense pine-forests which everywhere abounded. 
Very few cottages were to be seen. The population apparently 
resided in towns or villages. The latter were numerous, and in 
many cases rendered quite pretty by the whiteness and beauty of 
their houses, and the greenness of the shady gardens by which 
they were surrounded. 

Hetty gazed at it all with enraptured eyes. The charm of 
novelty made everything appear delightful. At one of the 
stations where they stopped, she caught sight of a big, rough- 
haired dog drawing a milk-cart along. This was so new as to be 
quite wonderful, and brought home the fact that she was no 
longer in her own country. 

“Oh! Papa—mamma!” she cried, jumping up and putting 
her head out of the window. “Do look ; there’s actually a dog in 
harness. I never saw anything so queer in my life. I can’t tell 
you how funny it is. And ho! the poor fellow has got such a load 
to drag. I call it a downright shame; don’t you?” 

‘‘ It’s the practice in these foreign parts, I believe, to use dogs 
as beasts of burden,” said Mr. Davidson with an indulgent smile 
at the excited girl. “If an Englishman did such a thing, he 
would be pulled up by the Animal Protection Society—and quite 
right, too—but there !—these foreigners are not like us. They’re 
a low, greedy, avaricious lot, who try to make money even out of 
a set of poor brutes that never were intended for work.” 

In her heart Mrs. Davidson thought precisely as did her hus- 
band, but it was a matter of principle with her never to detract 
from her dignity by agreeing with him. Thanks to these tactics, 
from having been a crushed and do-vn-trodden wife, she had 

ually risen to a victorious one, who stated her opinions with 
the utmost freedom. Women who stood being snubbed without 
giving back as good as they got, or rather more, were fools who 
deserved no commiseration. If you always said “Amen” to a 
man, he never thought anything of you. Having acted up to 
these ideas for a good many years, she was at last beginning to 
reap her reward, and now, at any rate, could indulge in liberty of 
speech. So clearing her throat in an aggressive manner, she said : 

“ Really, John, I don’t know why you should abuse people you 
are totally unacquainted with. It’s very insular, and shows an ex- 
tremely small mind to find fault with everything out of one’s own 
country. J don’t do it. Iam tolerant, and am quite willing to 
admit that, in some few ways, foreigners have the advantage over 
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“Mighty few,” he snorted sceptically. ; 

‘* Still there are some. They live more economically, do with 
smaller establishments and are not nearly so wasteful.” 

“For the very simple reason that they can’t afford waste. 
They have not got the money we have.” 

“T don’t see that that makes us any better.” 

“No, but it makes us richer; and riches rule the world nowa- 
days.” 

“ Those are tradesmen’s ideas,” responded Mrs. Davidson with 
a disdainful toss of the head. ‘“ Anybody could tell you are one, 
from your speech.” 

‘“‘ Well! and if I am, I have sense enough not to be ashamed of 
it. Trade’s the finest thing out, and only a silly woman—a very 
silly woman—would ever dream of turning up her nose at our 
British commerce.” 

“Qh! bother our British commerce. We don’t want any 
homilies now we’ve come abroad. We get quite enough of them 
at home. Let’s forget the cotton manufactory for once, if we 
can.” 

“You wouldn’t be here at the present moment if it weren’t for 
the very cotton manufactory you despise. But a truce to argu- 
ment. Somehow or other, we always wander away from the point. 
Talking of foreigners, there’s one thing, and one thing only, in 
which I confess they excel us vastly.” 

“ What’s that, John ?” 

“In their cooking. They beat us there, out and out. I never 
came across an English cook yet who knew how to make a proper 
fish sauce. Their ideas are unable to soar beyond a lodging-house 
combination of butter and flour.” 

Mrs. Davidson looked dubious as if she would like to contradict, 
but really could not—then pensive, and finally a slow smile spread 
over her broad, creasy countenance. 

“John,” she said softly, ‘do you remember that delicious 
sauce aux fines herbes (she pronounced it ‘fyne zubbs’) that we 
got at’ Brussels, when we were staying there on our honeymoon ? 
I have never forgotten that sauce.” 

“By Jove! yes, it was without exception the best sauce I ever 
tasted. I remember it perfectly. I would give twenty pounds to 
get the receipt, only I don’t suppose our thundering idiots at 
home would know what to do with it, even if they had it. They’re 
such a set of dunder-heads. It went with a fried sole, I recollect, 
and was admirably flavoured with tarragon—not too pronounced, 
but just a sowpgon. Then there was another very good sauce 
made of butter and eggs, whipped to the consistency of cream, 
with two or three drops of lemon thrown in.” 

“Yes, that was nice too,” said Mrs. Davidson, beginning to 
look quite animated. “Sometimes they used to serve it up with 
a little chopped gherkin or a few capers at the bottom. I’m not 
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sure,” meditatively, “that I didn’t like the capers best. They 
were more delicate.” 

Once started on their favourite subject of conversation, Mr. and 
Mrs. Davidson proceeded to conjure up a whole host of gastronomic 
reminiscences, which apparently afforded them a great deal more 
pleasure than did the scenery through which they were passing. 
This was now becoming interesting, as the railroad threaded its 
way on the bank of the Rhine, winding by steeply-terraced vine- 
yards, driving into dark tunnels, and reappearing within a stone’s- 
throw of the broad, shining river that glittered like gold where the 
level rays of the sun poured down upon it. Over and over again, 
whilst the interesting subject of sauces was being discussed, did 
Hetty smother her “ Oh, how prettys,” and “how lovelys.” She 
felt instinctively that they would have been out of place and pro- 
bably disturb a congenial train of thought. But it detracted from 
her enjoyment, having no one with whom to share it. The in- 
difference of her father and mother to the beautiful sights of 
Nature produced a chilling effect upon her. Once she ventured 
to exclaim: 

“Oh! papa, there’s such a pretty old ruined castle up there. 
You really ought to look at it.” 

And the only answer she got was: “Pooh! a rubbishy thing. 
Reminds me of a card house that will come toppling down at the 
first breath of wind. Our English ruins could beat it all to 
fits.” 

Towards the middle of the day they reached Cologne, the 
pointed spires of its noble cathedral serving as a landmark, long 
before the town itself was visible. Straight and slender they 
stood up against the blue sky, whilst the clear yellow sunshine 
flooded them with a pale, bright light that caused them to appear 
dazzlingly white. Unfortunately, there was no time to visit the 
celebrated edifice, for all the luggage was here hauled out to be 
inspected—an operation most harassing to the feelings of owners, 
who stood resentfully by, watching their cherished trunks opened 
and peered into in spite of emphatic declarations that they con- 
tained nothing contraband. The search was just keen enough to 
prove aggravating—not sufficient to answer any real purpose. 
Those who wished to smuggle could easily do so by aid of a little 
cunning. But Mr. Davidson’s store of tobacco was seized upon, 
also a box of cigars not opened, and to his intense disgust he had 
to pay duty on both. This proceeding proved particularly trying 
to his temper, and he several times took occasion to thank the 
Deity, very loudly and emphatically, that he belonged to that 
privileged, superior and enlightened nation, Great Britain. Such 
exclamations, however, provoked nothing but a stolid Teutonic 
stare in return. Both Mr. and Mrs. Davidson felt rather at sea, 
for neither of them spoke a word of German. They were there- 
fore quite dependent upon Hetty, who thoroughly enjoyed the 
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unaccustomed sense of power and importance conferred by her 
superior knowledge. It quite raised her in her own self-esteem 
to find that the verbs and genders she had so long and so labor- 
iously studied at Miss Wilson’s scholastic establishment were 
really of some use after all. She smiled when she thought of the 
times she had doubted it, and all at once began to entertain a 
respect for education, and even to regret opportunities of which 
she had failed to take sufficient advantage. Resolving to study 
the German language now she had a chance, she chattered away 
to the porters, first preparing appropriate little sentences in her 
head, and then letting them off whenever the occasion presented 
itself. Thanks to her affability—perhaps also to her good looks 
—she succeeded in securing the services of a most distinguished- 
looking guard, who assured them he would retain for their special 
use a carriage which they already had appropriated, and who, 
after doing nothing, graciously accepted a couple of marks. 

Mr. and Mrs. Davidson were so much impressed by Hetty’s 
conversational fluency in an unknown tongue that they forthwith 
requested her to ask a series of the most childish and trivial ques- 
tions, which had no reference whatever to their journey, such as: 
“‘ How many trains are there a day?” (not stating to what point 
or from whence). “Do many English people come this way ?” 
“Do they like Germany asarule?” “ Don’t they find it very 
hot ?” &c., &. At last Hetty flatly declined to make any more 
similar interrogations, assuring her parents that the porters were 
stupid, and didn’t know. 

“ Ah! very likely—very likely,” said Mr. Davidson, nodding 
his head. “ They look a dull lot compared with our English men. 
But they're fine animals, Hetty; plenty of bone and muscle. I 
don’t wonder they gave the French such a thrashing. They’re a 
bigger race altogether. Some of the officers we saw hanging 
about the stations as we came along were splendid fellows. They 
might almost have been English.” 

This was very high praise from Mr. Davidson. He could 
vouchsafe none greater. 

After a variety of stoppages, towards five o’clock the train 
steamed into Frankfort. Here our travellers had to descend and 
walk to another station close by, their luggage being wheeled 
along on hand-trucks. By this time the poor old couple were 
desperately tired, and their bodily fatigue acting on the mind, 
rendered them very cross. 

“T call it perfect rubbish people coming all this way to drink 
the waters,” said Mrs. Davidson peevishly, as she passed from one 
hot, dusty, velvet carriage to another. “My belief is, the wells 
at home are every bit as good, if not better. We might have gone 
to Harrogate quite as easily—it would have been nothing of a 
journey from us—and saved ourselves both the worry and the ex- 
pense. I can’t think what Stevens was about.” 
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“He particularly recommended Homburg,” observed Mr. 
Davidson dubiously, “ though it remains to be seen whether he 
was right.” 

“Oh!” she rejoined, with an expressive sniff of condemnation. 
* Doctors will say anything. One can’t place the least reliance 
on their advice. If we had declared that we did not fancy Hom- 
burg, Stevens would have been sure to have said, ‘No, I don’t 
believe the place is suited to you.’ The fact is they are at their 


wits’ end very often to know what to prescribe, and these foreign 


waters are convenient, and remove a load of responsibility from 
their shoulders. When Stevens did not know what to make of 
you, and his treatment produced no results, he sent you abroad. 
Then, if anything goes wrong, it’s the fault of the waters; but I 
question if we were wise in coming.” 

To this remark Mr. Davidson made no reply. Firstly, because 
he was at a loss for an answer, and secondly because the apathy of 
utter weariness was beginning to steal over him. As he leant 
back in his seat with closed eyes, his shaggy eyebrows almost hid- 
ing the lids beneath them, he suddenly realized more forcibly than 
he had ever hitherto done, that the best years of his life had 
passed away and that every succeeding twelvemonth would but 
increase his bodily infirmities. The thought was excessively 
painful, and coloured the future with disagreeably sober tints. 
He tried to thrust it from him, but without success. It obtruded 
like a hateful enemy, taking advantage of his fatigue to make its 
unwelcome presence felt. 

And as he sat there, with his head jerking sleepily forward on 
to his chest, dream-like his whole life rose up before him. He 
could see himself first a poverty-stricken child, wandering about 
the streets, ill-fed and ill-clad, then a youth, eager and self-deny- 
ing, with the one fixed purpose of getting on in the world; later,a 
middle-aged man, grim, hard and stern, soured by the constant 
fight he had had to wage with fortune; and finally a rich and 
flourishing merchant at the head of one of the most prosperous 
firms in Manchester. But, like so many of the good things of 
this life, his days of ease had come too late. He was too old to 
enjoy them as he should have done at thirty or forty. The burden 
of age was creeping on him—every year it grew heavier. Hard 
that this should be so, just when he had arrived at the height of 
his prosperity. And there was no one to come after him but 
Hetty. Providence had not blessed him with a son. He opened 
his eyes and looked at her. The girl was dozing, with her auburn 
head thrown back against the crimson velvet cushion. She had 
taken off her hat, and a flood of sunshine made her rippling hair 
gleam like burnished gold. It lay in heavy waves on her white 
brow. The clear and polished texture of her transparent skin 
wore a peach-like bloom. Not a line—not a wrinkle, disfigured 
it, only by the temples an azure vein or two stood out prominently 
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as if to accentuate the sleeper’s fairness. She was dressed in a 
simple cotton gown of a pale blue shade, which suited her to per- 
fection. 

The contrast between Hetty’s brilliant and vigorous youth, and 
the slow but sure decay which had set its mark upon himself, 
struck Mr. Davidson with a painful intensity. He smothered a 
sigh. Oh! what would he not give to be able to live and enjoy 
like that strong-limbed, light-hearted girl. Death was odious to 
him; yet, however loathsome, however repellent the idea might 
be, and was, the time to go was getting near—getting near. A 
dull presentiment of evil seemed to hang over him. Then, 
resenting his weakness, he drew himself up and laughed a hard, 
bitter laugh that was utterly devoid of mirth, and sounded false 
even in his own ears. 

It awoke Hetty, who looked at him in wonderment. 

“Papa,” she asked innocently, “ what are you laughing at?” 

“IT? Oh, nothing. Perhaps because I’m so nearly at the end 
of the journey. It’s tiring work, Hetty, and yet when the time 
comes for stopping still, one does not seem to like it altogether.” 

“ Like what?” demanded Mrs. Davidson sharply, giving her 
bonnet strings a twist. “You're talking nonsense, John. I know 
that I for one shall be very glad to stop still. Do you actually 
mean to say that you would care to go on travelling for ever ?” 

“Certainly, my dear,” he responded with a sneer. “If I could 
always make sure of enjoying your pleasant society, I would ven- 
ture on the journey of life again, with the greatest satisfaction.” 

“The journey of life! Why, good gracious! what on earth has 
that got to do with our going to Homburg ?” 

‘I don’t know,” he answered quietly and seriously. “I have a 
kind of feeling that it may have a great deal to do with it.” 

Hetty stared at him in amazement. Neither she nor her 
mother in the least understood his mood. 


(To be continued.) 
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“Fair Rhine, how long, delighted, 
The stranger fain would linger on his way ; 
Thine is a scene alike where souls united 
Or lonely contemplation thus might stray. 
And could the ceaseless vultures cease to prey 
On self-condemning bosoms, it were here, 
Where Nature, nor too sombre nor too gay, 
Wild, but not rude, awful, yet not austere, 
Is to the mellow earth as autumn to the year.” 


IESBADEN, prosperous, thriving, gay little ducal city. Why 

has England no corresponding cure places (Kur-Orte), no 
cosmopolitan, merry, pleasure-seeking towns, where a few genuine 
invalids, a great many fancied sufferers from the twin fashion- 
able ailments, gout and too much gaiety and dissipation, called by 
courtesy overwork, and a still greater number of pleasure-seekers, 
are assisted to kill swift-footed time by the aid of drinking mineral 
waters in a business-like fashion, tempered by flirtation during 
the morning hours ; cultivating acquaintances, and continuing the 
flirtations of the morning under the cover of a four o’clock concert 
in Kursaal or ornamental gardens ; continuing the discussion that 
has been inaugurated between the pauses of the music during the 
subsequent promenade on the Wilhelm-strasse, and if happily 
accompanied by a tall, fierce-moustachioed, tight-waisted, deadly- 
fascinating Prussian officer, pursuing the acquaintance still further 
over cups of deliciously frothing creamy chocolate or café a la créme 
at Lehman’s, in the Kleine Burg-strasse. Here in Wiesbaden, 
where winter days are cold, skies bright and sunshine normal, and 
not occasional, spring comes early down the vale, and with it 
spring fashions in every variety. Odd, outré and eccentric garments 
worn by dashing young Americans; more sober, chic and elegant, 
an occasional Fiirstin or wealthy Wienerin gladdens all feminine 
eyes with a glimpse of Viennese tailoring and Viennese ton. Even 
the English womenfolk, genteel and pretentious — in homely 
Germany the income that in England barely supports shabby 
gentility makes pretence quite possible—are spurred to make some 
sort of effort to revivify the gowns too used up by the hard wear 
of winter to show well in the face of the smiling spring. It isa 
sad but melancholy fact, that the average Englishwoman in the art 


of dressing is far behind the average continental. Given any . 
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tolerably cosmopolitan assembly, and invite the connoisseur in 
chiffons to pick out the dowdy and the homely, and ten to one but 
nine out of ten are English! 

To the student of human nature in its smaller and more frivolous 
aspects, there is a world of entertainment to be enjoyed in the 
Kursaal. Let us, dear reader, if I have the happiness of possessing 
one, walk hand in hand through the concert-room, conversation 
saloon, play-room and reading-rooms. To fully appreciate the 
intercourse between German and English in Wiesbaden, it may be 
as well to accept these two simple postulates: . 

1. Let it be granted that every German, male, female, or infant, 
who comes in contact with any one English person, is moved by but 
one impulse, and that a rabid desire to learn English. 

2. Let it be granted that every German, being of an innately 
thrifty and economical nature, will endeavour to do so at the 
smallest possible outlay, and, 2/ possible, for no outlay at all. 

These two postulates being accepted, we can take our seat on one 
of the red divans that extend on either side of the hall from one 
end to the other. We must arrive at the Kursaal early, say five 
minutes to four, to achieve this, as seats on these divans are not 
easy to obtain later, there being always a great run made upon 
them by a class of German female known to Wiesbaden as Kur- 
saal Veilchen. These Veilchen are of extreme antiquity, past all 
mark of mouth, being mostly toothless, nut-crackery, and very 
sour of aspect. They are attired in the brownest and rustiest of 
black garments, bonnets whose extremely battered proportions 
reveal the fashion of a byegone era; a large percentage wear 
cotton wool in the ear, some few, the sourest of expression, knit. 
As regularly as votaries to the temple come these vinegar-visaged 
Veilchen, and scowl displeasure at the rash intruder who endeavours 
to find a seat upon the red velvet divans. Whether they derive 
pleasure from the music, it is hard to divine; they never applaud, 
they never smile, and they never vary the expression of determined 
acidity which characterizes the Kursaal Veilchen. 

From our seat amidst these ancient dames we command a 
perfect view of the rows of chairs that fill the body of the hall and 
their occupants. 

If we are lucky we catch a glimpse of the two fair-haired grand- 
daughters of England, the youthful Princesses of Schleswig- 
Holstein. One does not need to be informed of their identity. 
The finely-chiselled nose, whose delicate outline our sovereign lady 
has transmitted to her numerous progeny, indicates that they are 
of the Guelph family. There is a tolerable sprinkling of Americans, 
sealskin-coated and diamond ear-ringed, loud in their remarks and 
harrowing our British ears by their own wonderful idioms. “You 
will tell Mrs. Jones good-bye for me,” says one bright-eyed 
Columbian taking leave of another. Tell a good-bye! Ye gods! 
shades of all dead and gone contributors to our great mother 
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tongue. Tell good-bye! One might as well tell amen at the end 
of the Lord’s prayer. 


We should feel uncertain if we were really in Germany did we . 


not behold a considerable sprinkling of square-padded-shouldered 
officers of compressed waist and veni, vidi, vici expression of 
countenance. The new-comer in Wiesbaden is apt to inquire why 
do the Prussian officers seem only to admire English girls, often 
very plain, when there are so many pretty young women of their 
own country present, so many delicate blonde Hanoverians and 
darker, buxomer Nassauers? Why does each pseudo-fire-man’s 
helmeted Mars devote himself in Kursaal, on Eisbahn,in réunion, 
in conversation-room, on the Wilhelm-strasse, and on every possible 
occasion exclusively to one or other of the English young women, 
to whom the whole Kursaal, Veilchens included, will assure you he 
is not engaged, though from his empressement and perpetual 
attendance, one would imagine that a betrothal must be without 
doubt imminent, or newly ratified. The secret lies in the great, 
the absorbing desire of all Germans to learn English. 

Each moustachioed lieutenant, imbued with the national thrift 
and a laudable ambition, pays all the attention in his power, short 
of a proposal of marriage, to one or other of the English girl 
visitors at this favourite Kur-Ort. The damsel—alas, for our 
British pride !—so far as an unprejudiced observer can discover, 
accepts this homage with gratitude, even fervour. The square- 
shouldered lieutenant stutters forth a compliment in halting Eng- 
lish ; Miss Brown, or Miss Smith, or Miss Jones laughs coquettishly 
at his grammatical errors. ‘Ach! but, gracious miss, what should 
that I say?” Gracious miss informs him. ‘ A thousand thanks. 
God! but she is amiable!” The lesson continues; Herr Lieu- 
tenant makes wonderful progress in English and in the lady’s 
favour. To the ice on the lake in the Kursaal grounds he carries 
her skates ; she, proud to be accompanied by a red and blue and 
gold-coated cavalier, pays his and her entrance fee; they skate 
together to the strains of the Kursaal orchestra, concealed among 
a group of trees on an island in the middle of the lake. There is 
a réunion in the crimson damask-upholstered salons, where the 
handsome glass chandeliers, relics of the past palmy days of 
gaming, when all that money could do to lure moneyed youth to 
the tables was provided for the adornment of these spacious apart- 
ments, are reflected in the polished parquet; a pretty scene, and 
a prettier still by-and-by, when a quartett of exclusive martial 
youth select four pretty and elegantly though simply dressed 
maidens of their own nationality, lead them with many bows 
through the archway to the smaller reception or dowagers’ room, 
and on the raised floor, apart from the common herd of English, 
Americans and civilians, dance a francaise, to the admiration of 
the dowagers and the envy and scorn of the English, Americans 


and civilians in the large room. A word en passant of the paceat . 
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which German officers dance. “It is the pace that kills” is a 
truism that one hears ad nauseam; never does it seem so beauti- 
fully exemplified as when curls, combs, laces, and fans fly in all 
directions to the whirling bounds of a waltzing dragoon. 

Several weeks of unremitting attention attracts general notice 
to the lieutenant and the lady he thus distinguishes. Rumours 
begin to be afloat; questions are asked. Are they engaged ? 
Oh! they must be, I am sure. Don’t you remember on the ice? 
&ec., &c. Congratulations are offered. The situation becomes 
embarrassing. The lady’s mamma ventures upon some hints 
regarding the advisability of some definite arrangement. Herr 
Lieutenant is amazed, but perfectly good-natured. He has only 
been endeavouring to learn English, and Gnddiges Fraulein has 
been so amiable, he has imagined that she had quite understood 
that his ambition has not soared higher than speaking the lan- 
guage of the great Shakespeare. Has not Gnidiges Fraulein been 
so amiable to read “ Hamlet” with him ? 

Herr Lieutenant’s explanation results in a coolness between him 
and that Gnddiges Fraulein and her family, and very shortly he is 
observed to cut them, to take no notice of them as they enter the 
Kursaal for the afternoon concert; and on Wilhelm-strasse, the ice, 
and in the Kursaal grounds he is to be seen on all occasions with 
another English Gnddiges Fraulein. 

Wiesbaden has its theatre too, where the masterpieces of Shake- 
speare, Schiller, and other great dramatists, alternate with the 
operas of Wagner, Gounod, Mozart, and the rest. One word of 
advice, however, to visitors in Wiesbaden anxious to visit the 
theatre, and that is Punch’s world-renowned advice to people about 
to marry—Don’t. Can anybody imagine a comic reading of the 
part of Shylock ? Such is Herr Kéchy’s—Koniglicher Schauspieler, 
intrusted with the réle of Shylock—conception of the character of 
that scion of a persecuted race. And the audience enters into his 
view of the matter with perfect good will. Roars of laughter and 
applause as he sharpens his knife on the sole of his boot with all 
the gusto of a butcher about to slice off a juicy steak in the pre- 
sence of the prudent materfamilias who chooses her own meat and 
sees it weighed with her own eyes. Great merriment, too, at the 
grotesque gestures and screams of Shylock when he hears of his 
daughter’s flight, and hearty applause at the end of the act, and Herr 
Kochy, Kéniglicher Schauspieler, recalled before the curtain. From 
all which we judge that though the works of the Bard of Avon 
may have been very finely rendered into German in the admirable 
and poetic translation of Schlegel and Tieck, yet they are far from 
being understanded of the people or of the stage. 

In a land where the generality imagine the Rhine to be the 
only river worthy of note on the face of Europe, the Danube per- 
haps only excepted, it is not possible to escape some visits to the 
much-sung-of-poets and patronized-of-tourists river. The first 
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view of the Rhine obtained on its banks at Biebrich, an ancient 
village within half-an-hour’s walk of Wiesbaden, is apt to be dis- 
appointing. The wide embanked stream suggests nothing more 
romantic than the Thames at Mortlake ; a few ragged poplars on 
the opposite side adds to the resemblance. Is this the Rhine ? 
one asks wonderingly, and a dozen different quotations rush into 
one’s mind. Can Byron, Longfellow, Tennyson, and the rest have 
meant this portion of the Rhine? Is it different, perhaps, in other 
parts? With disappointment at heart and a strong inclination to 
believe that poets exaggerate—is it not their métier to see every- 
thing different from everybody else ?—the pilgrim of the Rhine 
making his first pilgrimage turns his back on the wide river, and, 
if he be of candid disposition, admits that he is disappointed ; if 
he be of that disposition that, wishing to be esteemed of high in- 
tellectual capacity and refinement, and fearing to be discovered 
deficient, will die the death sooner than admit with sincerity that 
Browning’s writings to him are an unintelligible rigmarole, the 
paintings of the pre-Raphaelite epoch hideously unreal nightmares 
of art, and * Robert Elsmere” a penance in three volumes that he 
waded through, buoyed up by no further interest in its tediousness 
than the fact that Mr. Gladstone reviewed it, he raves in all the 
high-flown language which he may have culled from the romances 
and literary reviews that he affects. The candid pilgrim, on the 
other hand, returns towards Wiesbaden a disappointed, disillusioned 
man. But before he reaches Wiesbaden he has fallen under the 
spell. Half-way between Wiesbaden and Biebrich is a gentle hill. 
When a pedestrian reaches the top of any hill it is not in human 
nature to resist turning round to look at the prospect of the valley 
left behind. The pilgrim looks round, and is rewarded by a view 
of the Rhine which in one moment converts him into a fanatic, 
and makes him rack his brain in order to quote Byron with cor- 
rectness. The hill he stands on is one of the continuous chain of 
hills similar in aspect, though on a larger scale, to the chain of 
gently undulating hills that fence in the valley of the Thames, 
which, increasing until they grow into the Taunus range, mount 
guard ‘on either side of the swift-flowing Rhine. 

Since he turned his back upon Biebrich the sun has been gradu- 
ally sinking towards the horizon, and now floats a gorgeous crimson 
orb on the bosom of the waters, as they rush past a bleak dreary 
promontory of rock, weird and solitary and most characteristic of 
the Rhine. The tops of the hills on the opposite shore are aglow 
with the red light of the dying sun’s radiance, and the surface of 
a little pool of water on a hill-side catching the red gleam of the 
sunlight is transformed into a ruby-like jewel of inconceivable 
brilliance set in the bare, purple, wintry background of vine-clad 
hills; round the curve of this rock flows the river, a molten 
stream of liquid reddish gold ; past yonder group of rocks, hidden 
from the declining sun by the brow of a hill, it rushes sullenly, 
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black and mysterious. It needs not much imagination to plant a 
castle (Burg) of the old robber knight (Raub Ritter) days on 
that ledge of rock, and to figure the anguish of the victims of 
vengeance or inconveniently situated kinship being dropped into 
the dark waters of Father Rhine. The glow intensifies. The tops 
of several hills are illumined, another bend of the river catches 
the fiery glory of the sunset ; somewhat mellower grow the clouds 
far off towards Alsace-Lorraine and the Denkmal (memorial) of 
Germania, with sword outstretched menacingly towards France. 
The pilgrim cranes his neck greedily forward, he would fain drink 
in all the loveliness of the scene and rememberit for ever. His 
imagination places a golden-haired Loreley on every promontory, 
and the strains of their distracting melody seem to reach him 
over the intervening space. But only for a moment. Lower 
dips the lower edge of the sun, and quick, ever quicker, he sinks 
and in a moment is gone. With speed his train of courtiers, 
reflected rays, glowing clouds, burnished lights on the barren hill- 
tops, hurry to disperse and vanish in the track of the sun king. 
So soon that the pilgrim has not recovered from his first sorrow at 
the disappearance of the god, all trace of the sunset on the Rhine 
is gone. Bare and gloomy frown the hill-tops, dark and sullen 
flows the river; but the pilgrim is satisfied, he draws a long sigh 
of satisfaction, he has tasted of the charm of the Rhine, he grasps 
the spirit of the mighty stream. 

The days lengthen and the spring makes her presence felt in 
the warmer rays of the sun, in the falling off of attendance at the 
Kursaal concerts and the hints of concerts to be given in the 
open air. Come archdukes of military appearance and blasé 
manners, come Russian grandes dames, English actors, English 
gouty noblemen, royalties of all sorts, Greeks a many, and the 
Wiesbaden season is at its height. Wiesbaden tradespeople put 
their consciences to bed to slumber until the autumn, in their 
honest endeavours to pay their year’s expenses out of the enormous 
profits they expect to reap from the English. Nowdo the dapper 
gentlemen of the book shops ask ten marks for a book and accept 
two and a half. Now does the fashionable tailor of the Wilhelm- 
strasse produce his “old shopkeepers” in the hope of palming 
them off on English purchasers as the latest Viennese production. 
Now do the poor but honourable officers of the Prussian army 
gravitate towards Wiesbaden in their disinterested endeavours to 
bestow a “von” and half a hundred quarterings upon American 
or English heiresses. Now are the Hebes of the Kochbrunnen 
constrained to postpone all ablutions of the glasses in which a 
gouty and rheumatic public are supplied with Kochbrunnen 
water, until such a time as Wiesbaden relapses into its normal 
autumn and winter aspect. Shut in on three sides by wooded 
slopes and plantations of beech and fir, Wiesbaden slumbers 
through the winter months unharassed by the winds that scour 
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across the surface of level Germany. Skies to English minds of 
summer brightness beguile the dreariness of the long winter 
months, and a couple of miles off, beyond the intervening village 
of Biebrich (once the residence of the Duke of Nassau, still 
beloved of all Wiesbadeners), inviting the admiration of all lovers 
of the beautiful, flows the ever silent, rapid Rhine. 

F. SELOUS. 





JOSHUA TANFIELD'’S ROMANCE. 


By H. CHARTRES, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ KING SOLOMON’S WIVES,” ETC. 


OSHUA TANFIELD sat in his chambers at Lincoln’s Inn with 

a vague feeling of discontent. Yet Joshua Tanfield was a 
successful man. The surroundings were not cheerful, it is true. 
The dingy arm-chair he was seated in had lost a castor. The dusty 
shelves were laden with solemn volumes in law calf. The only 
approach to light literature was an odd number of the comic 


Blackstone bought by a pupil, an act of sacrilege Mouls, the 
clerk, had never forgiven ; indeed, he would as soon have tolerated 
a burlesque of holy writ. The windows looking across the narrow 
court were dirty, even for Lincoln’s Inn. The pupils used to get 
them cleaned occasionally, when dirty beyond a pupil’s endurance, 
by drawing in the dust pictures after the freer style of Mr. Jan 
Van Beers, which used to shock Mr. Mouls’ sense of propriety. 
But Joshua, much to his clerk’s relief, gave up taking pupils; he 
said they were too much trouble, and the windows grew dimmer 
and dimmer. Still, Joshua Tanfield was not a man to be influ- 
enced by surroundings, and the fat pile of briefs on his table would 
have reconciled a more fastidious person than himself to the short- 
comings of the room. Joshua Tanfield had been indulging in the 
bad habit of thinking, and his thoughts had rather unsettled him. 
His life seemed so unutterably dreary as the warm June sun tried 
to penetrate the yellow panes; he could not help thinking a little 
wistfully of the outside world of which he knew s0 little, ofa society 
he had never tried to enter. Joshua was an old-looking man of 
thirty-five. His was not an unpleasant face. The barrister 
was, perhaps, a little obtrusive, and there was a look of pre- 
occupation about him which so often marks a man whose brain is 
overworked. His life had not been all hard work. At Eton he 
was a popular boy, and though voted a “Sap,” a reputation for 
industry is not a serious reproach at a public school. He was an 
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enthusiast at most games of skill, and a spurt with which he won 
the school sculling is still remembered at the “ Brocas.” Just as 
he left Eton his father died, and he was left alone in the world. 
Old Tanfield was a country gentleman a generation too late. He 
could never understand why he had not as much money as his 
father. To have spent less would have been an ignoble surrender, 
so he spent more in an unconscious protest against the inevitable, 
and leaving his son his blessing and his debts withdrew placidly 
from a world he was convinced had never given him fair play. The 
place had to be sold,.and there was little left for poor Joshua, who 
found himself face to face with real hard work (“that blessing in 
disguise,” as the family friends said with the cheerful acquiescence 
of most people in the misfortunes of others), while his contempor- 
aries were renewing their school existence at a university, free 
from its only inconveniences, early rising and the necessity for a 
show of work. 

In this way, from no fault of his own, he gradually lost sight of 
his school friends. In London it does not take long for a friend- 
ship to degenerate into an acquaintance. They did not mean to 
let the old boy friendships slip away from them—some say the 
only true ones of our life. Who does? But somehow or other we 
never find time to call on Jones, who used to write our verses in 
exchange for Euclid and could not do sums. Jones married 
early and lives at Brixton. We are pleased to hear about him 
from time to time, and follow his career with a genuine if 
languid interest. We are sincerely sorry when he dies, and sub- 
scribe to the fund for his wife and children, but we never see him 
this side of the Great Unknown. Perhaps in the land of shadows 
we may meet again and once more exchange false quantities for 
inconclusive problems. In this world we don’t, unless he is suc- 
cessful, when we may find a new friend—for friendship never 
rises from the dead—a Jones pleasant enough in his way, but how 
different from the Jones minor who sat next to us in school and 
would play back to a half volley! So we must not be too hard on 
Joshua’s friends. Indeed they had more excuse than most. 

Into society, even in its broad sense, he barely ventured at all. 
When he first came up to London he had no money. With money 
he had no inclination. His lonely life, like the discomfort of his 
chambers, was more the result of habit than of choice. He had 
come to the Bar determined to succeed. With that aim in view 
he had worked as very few men have the perseverance to work. In 
consequence he found himself at the early age of thirty-five with 
almost more work than he could do, and yet on this particular 
afternoon he felt dissatisfied. As a boy no one enjoyed life 
more, and now, while he was still what most people would consi- 
der young, the capacity for enjoyment seemed to have passed 
away. He liked his profession as a successful man must, but 
some men succeed because they like their work, others like 
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their work because they succeed, and Joshua belonged to the latter 
class. Well as he liked his profession as such, he resented being 
able to find nothing of interest outside. Its gradual absorption of 
his whole life almost frightened him. His existence seemed destined 
to run on with the regularity of a machine, and Joshua found him- 
self calculating, given the seventy years of the psalmist, how 
many times he should have to walk up the stone staircase of his 
chambers. “I must give up my bedroom here,” thought Joshua, 
“and get some decent rooms down west; that would be some 
change,” a resolution he had arrived at several times, but somehow 
never put into effect. ‘ How absurd it is,” he said to himself, 
“ getting the blues like this. I have got into this groove ; I must 
go on to the end. How many would envy me! I have good 
health and more money than I want. If I came into a fortune 
to-morrow I should not know what to do with it. If I went out 
into the world I believe I should be like the man who was let out 
of the Bastille, and should come back and ‘devil’ for somebody 
else. Iam getting morbid; it is liver, I am sure. A good walk 
would do me good. It is early to leave work, but there is nothing 
very pressing, and it is such a lovely day. I have a good mind to 
walk down to the Park. I have not done such a thing for years; 
but I must freshen myself up a bit. This kind of thing will hardly 
do for the Row,” thought Joshua, as he looked somewhat ruefully 
at a white hat which had seen better days. The old Eton instinct 
of dressing neatly had never quite left him; indeed, among his 
equity brethren he was still considered rather a buck, the fact that 
he occasionally bought a new hat being tolerated as a youthful 
eccentricity. Before venturing to leave chambers, Mouls had to 
be consulted. Mouls was not an emotional man, but at the sug- 
gestion of a hard-working junior leaving chambers in the middle of 
the afternoon he was nearly betrayed into surprise, coughing in a 
deprecating manner behind his hand. 

“There is ‘ Backout and Sharpus’ first in the list for to-morrow,” 
he objected. 

‘ The papers are not very long, leave them on my table, I will look 
through them this evening. If any one calls for me, you must 
make some excuse, I shall not be back this afternoon.” 

An expression, almost of pain, crossed Mouls’ features. Had it - 
come to this? Such things he had heard of inthe Temple. He ' 
had been credibly informed the important consultations of 
certain younger members of the Bar had a curious way of coincid- ) 
ing with racing fixtures, and that their important business was 
more often in the cricket ground, than the House, of Lords; but 
that he, Mouls, should be expected to stoop to this! It was not 
the excuse, it was the necessity for it his soul abhorred—for no 
one enjoyed a diplomatic skirmish with a doubtful client more 
than Mouls, and few did it better. Joshua’s first move on leaving 
his chambers was to buy a new hat. _ As to its shape, he left that 
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to the hatter, with the humility of one who is no student of 
fashions. 

His mind, however, was a little uneasy on the subject of his 
gloves. He found himself persuaded, against his better judgment, 
into purchasing a pair whose colour and sewing he thought a little 
obtrusive. Still, when his purchases were completed, he surveyed 
himself with some complacency. Before starting for the west he 
found it necessary to return to chambers, as from mere force of 
habit he had come out without an umbrella. Within the pre- 
cincts of Lincoln’s Inn immemorial custom forbids the wearing of 
umbrella or gloves during work hours. Mouls opened the door. 

‘“‘ There is a gentleman just called to see you, sir.” 

“On business ?” asked Joshua, afraid after all of losing his 
outing. 

“JT think not, sir. When I said you were out he said ‘ Dammit,’ 
and said he would write a note ; he is writing it now.” 

Reassured by this circumstantial evidence, Joshua entered his 
room and found a young man writing at his table. On hearing 
the door open he looked up, and throwing the note into the grate, 
“ Ripping,” he shouted, only he called it rippin’; “I thought I had 
missed you, old chappie.” 

Bertie Tremayne, who was the speaker, was a complete contrast 
to Tanfield. He had been Tanfield’s fag at school, and had kept 
up an acquaintance with him ever since. They had absolutely 
nothing in common, and were in consequence excellent friends. 
Tremayne always got on with every one. It is not hard to be 
popular if one has £5,000 a year—it is almost as easy as Becky 
Sharp considered virtue—but Tremayne was what is generally 
known as a good sort. He was a thorough gentleman; if he had 
most of the vices of his order, at any rate he had many of the 
virtues. He was not overburdened with brains, but he had plenty 
of high spirits, which do quite as well, indeed better for social 
purposes. The pair formed an odd contrast—Tanfield with his 
square legal face and coat, which was rather the worse for wear; 
Tremayne with a frock coat which looked, as an enthusiastic 
admirer once said, as if he had been poured into it—boots which 
shone as no one else’s ever did, and a tie which was a marvel of 
art. No one could fashion them like him, it was a secret which 
could not be transmitted. 

“It came to me somehow,” he said one day to an inquiring 
spirit. 

Tremayne suddenly noted Tanfield’s gloves and hat. 

‘* Why, what a masher you are coming out!” 

Tanfield got a little red. Why should not he have a new hat 
like any one else? Was there anything in itself ridiculous in the 
fact ? 

“I was thinking of taking a turn in the Park. I can get away 
for an hour or so.” 
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“Splendid! I will take you down there. I am due there my- 
self about five.” 

Tremayne’s “taking” consisted in driving Tanfield there in a 
cab (he sternly refused to walk, and laughed at Joshua’s suggestion 
of a ’bus), for which he let Tanfield pay. Many young men would 
have been a little shy about entering the Park in the height of the 
season with Tanfield, whose costume was hardly de rigueur. But 
Tremayne, with all his faults, was not a snob. Besides, he used to 
be Tanfield’s fag at school. Early impressions are very lasting ; it 
is hard to realize that a person by whom you have been kicked 
should turn out to be nobody in particular. Still he could not 
help wishing Tanfield’s gloves were not quite so pronounced, 
but consoled himself by reflecting : 

“‘ They will probably take him for a duke, no one less could wear 
a hat like that.” 

The Park was at its best ; the flow of carriages was so great they 
hardly moved out of a walk. There was not a vacant seat, or 
perhaps it would be more correct to say there were only seats 
vacant, for fashion cannot demean itself by taking an eleemosy- 
nary rest. Tremayne seemed to know every one they met. It 
puzzled Tanfield how he managed to distinguish between the 
men. They all wore the same coats and the same large ties. 
Their boots and hats shone with the same resplendence. Their 
very names seemed to agree in being reduced to diminutives— 
they all were “ Freddies” or “ Hughies,” and en masse were 
generically described as “ Johnnies.” Considering the enjoyment 
of life was their only visible occupation, it was odd they seemed 
all possessed with a sense of gloom. If they jested it was 
apologetically, and their efforts were rewarded with a sad smile. 
Their pursuit of pleasure seemed a stern chase, which is proverb- 
ially a weary business, and perhaps accounted for their not yet 
having overtaken it. As they strolled up and down odd fragments 
of talk caught the ear. Tanfield found himself listening with 
astonishment, as a girl with dreamy eyes, who had just passed 
them, concluded a spirited account of a day’s hunting with, “I 
had a hot bath and a cigarette and felt as fit as a fiddle,” and he 
could only speculate with awe what the peculiar circumstances 
could have been which resulted in “our all coming down to 
breakfast in pyjamas,” a climax at which a loud-voiced gentle- 
man arrived with great gusto. Tanfield began to have misgivings 
as to his powers of conversation, if this kind of thing were 
necessary. 

“ Hallo,” said Tremayne suddenly, “there is Lady Ethel. She 
is an awfully jolly girl. I will introduce you.” 

Lady Ethel Lombard was a girl few could pass without a strong 
inclination to turn and look again. Less pretty than graceful, 
she was more ladylike than either. She had that sense of dress 
granted to so few of our countrywomen, yet in criticizing her no 
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one would say what a pretty dress, but every one would think, as 
something too obvious to express, what a graceful girl. She was 
surrounded by a group of young men. One with a very pale face 
was telling a story. 

‘‘ Heard Mrs. Foe-Parr’s latest ? At some function or other 
they were going in for chiromancy, telling fortunes by hands, 
dontcheknow, and Mrs. Foe-Parr said she really found it se 
interesting she must go in for chiropody herself.” 

“You might invent something better than that,” said Lady 
Ethel, who did not love the speaker. “I call it rather 


vulgar.” 


“ You must remember the author,” said the raconteur in self- 
defence. 

“TI am sure she never said it. I hate this kind of thing. 
You go to her house, eat her dinners, and then come and sneer at 
her. Why do you go if you are so superior ? ” 

‘‘ Every one does.” 

“ That may account for your presence.” 

‘She has the best brown sherry in London,” said another in a 
conclusive tone. 

Here Tremayne came up. 

‘Lady Ethel, will you allow me to introduce my old friend, 
Joshua Tanfield ?” . 

The white-faced man stared hard at Tanfield and focussed his 
eyeglass on the gloves. 

Lady Ethel bowed and said, “Any friends of yours I shall 
always be glad to know.” 

At first Tanfield felt a little abashed. Instead of beginning the 
conversation he found himself wishing he had not been christened 
Joshua, but Lady Ethel had the rare gift, almost mesmeric in 
some, of putting the most diffident person at his ease— when she 
chose, which was not always—and rarer still without revealing 
the process, for nothing your shy man resents like detection, and 
Joshua soon felt as much at home as if he were bearding a divi- 
sional court. It is true the talk sounded a little esoteric; words 
seemed to convey a meaning they did not in Lincoln’s Inn. 
Some were unfamiliar altogether. ‘ Function,” for one word, 
seemed to do a great deal of duty, and then sentences had an odd 
trick of dying away apologetically in the middle. They seemed to 
regard a sentence with an end as a sort of conversational cul de 
sac, to be avoided unless you wish to come to a dead stop. 

Tanfield had been engaged as junior counsel in a recent cause 
célébre, and being a case with picturesque details of a piquant 
character, it belonged to the “market overt,” rather than the 
“shop” order of conversation, and gave him a topic in common. 

“Going to Henley this year?” said one of the youngest of the 
group, who looked as if he had hardly left school. 

*< It is too tiring a day.” 
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“Still, if you do think of it, let me send you tickets for the 
Pythian inclosure.” 

* What is that ?” 

“Oh, a club I belong to. We have a lunch there—it’s not 
bad fun.” 

“Isn’t that the place they call the Créche?” asked the pale- 
faced man. “I hear they have added a new rule—that no one is 
eligible for election unless he has gone into trousers.” 

No one paid any attention to the pallid satirist; and Lady 
Ethel said she would think about it, which delighted the heart of 
her youngest admirer. 

Tremayne said he must be off to his club, and took Tanfield 
with him, declaring he would never be able to face Mouls again 
if he allowed him to stay away from his briefs any longer. 

“ An odd-looking person. Why does he wear such weird gloves ? 
I suppose he is not in our set,” said the pale-faced man, whose 
father had made a large fortune by supplying potted meat of a 
deleterious quality to our soldiers in the Crimea. 

“Your set is so exclusive,” said Lady Ethel; “but he is of a 
very old family. His father wrote ‘Whom shall we draw and 
quarter ?’”—(a pamphlet which dealt rather uncharitably with 
the purveyors of potted meats). 

It is to be feared that Joshua hardly did justice to the subtle 
points in Backout and Sharpus. The talk about Henley reminded 
him of a warm summer’s afternoon, nearly twenty years ago, when 
he had rowed three in Eton crew that won the “ Ladies’ Plate,” 
and he found himself stopping in the middle of a folio to think 
how pleasant it would be to row Lady Ethel about the course. 

Still he got on well enough in court the next day. He had 
reached a position in his profession it would take a good deal to 
shake, and work at the Bar is, after all, harder to get than to do. 
_ As an eminent authority, who had certainly succeeded in both, 
once remarked, “There is but one thing harder than to get a 
practice at the Bar, and that is to lose it.” 

Tanfield saw Lady Ethel several times after that afternoon in 
the Park. It almost became a habit with him, when work allowed, 
to stroll down the Row in the evening. Lady Ethel was always 
there, and always seemed glad to see Tanfield. He was a change. 
He could talk seriously and well on some topics, and even listened 
to what you said in reply, which in itself gave him a factitious 
‘value as a conversationalist ; and he kept away the pale-faced 
man, whom Lady Ethel hated. He had never forgotten the 
gloves, although Tanfield had soon discovered that the young 
man of the day does not buy his gloves in Fleet Street, and acted 
on that discovery to Tremayne’s secret relief. 

One day he asked Lady Ethel if he might call, and actually 
arrived on one of Lady Throgmorton’s at-home days. 

The manner in which, as the only man, he faced some thirty 
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ladies—he only broke one cup—quite won over old Lady Throg- 
morton. 

In this way their acquaintance drifted into a friendship, and 
Tanfield looked forward to their occasional meetings a good deal 
more than he would have cared to confess, or than he, perhaps, 
was conscious of himself. 

About a week before the Henley regatta, Tanfield received a 
short note from Lady Ethel saying they were making up a party 
for Henley, and asking him to join them if he could get away. 
Tanfield’s delight on receiving this note would, perhaps, have 
been modified if he had heard the conversation which led to its 
dispatch. 

“ Another disappointment,” said Lady Ethel to her mother. 
“TI think we had better give this Henley scheme up. It’s more 
bother than it’s worth. I can’t think why Bertie got it up.” 

“Don’t you think, my dear,” said Lady Throgmorton, rather 
with an air of one who is on dangerous ground, “ you see a little 
too much of Bertie Tremayne, under the circumstances ? ” 

Lady Ethel’s face hardened a little, and she answered : 

“No, I do not think Ido. I really can’t be bound by all papa’s 
absurd prejudices. Bertie is not a bad boy. I am not sure I 
shall not marry him some day. He is a gentleman, has plenty of 
money, and is not worse than fashion expects him to be. He 
would make a model husband if he were well looked after.” 

Lady Ethel looked as if she could insure this condition being 
fulfilled. 

‘I wish you would not talk like that. Iam sure you do not 
mean it; and you know what an objection your father has to that 
young man.” 

Lord Throgmorton was a nobleman of extreme evangelical 
tastes, and it is hardly necessary to add his temporal views were 
no broader than his spiritual. He belonged to a Sabbath Day 
Protection Society, and devoted most of his energies to preventing 
people enjoying their Sunday in a rational manner. He used to 
deliver an annual speech in the House of Lords on the motion to 
open museums and picture galleries on Sundays, and pointed out 
how the excesses of the Commune were the logical outcome of the 
deplorable laxity with which the French, as a nation, observed the 
day of rest. His enemies declared that, on the first Sunday boat- 
ing was allowed in Hyde Park, his lordship might have been seen 
slowly pacing up and down the Serpentine with a large umbrella 
under his arm, waiting for the deluge which was to confound the 
evil-doers, but this was probably an exaggeration. He regarded 
Tremayne with a holy horror. At one of their first interviews 
Tremayne had been rash enough to reveal, “as if he were proud of 
it,” the fact that he had attended the Grand Prix,” with some 
pecuniary advantage to himself. It had been a severe shock to 
his lordship’s loyalty when he learnt that the Prince was in the 
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habit of attending these meetings. “Still a prince is not his own 
master, and has doubtless to perform many distasteful duties, and 
I never heard that he ventured money on the result.” Relations 
became still more strained when, in an unfortunate moment, he 
discovered that Tremayne had taken his daughter to play lawn 
tennis at Hurlingham, when he was attending an afternoon service. 
He would have forbidden poor Tremayne the house if the good 
sense of Lady Throgmorton had not interposed, who saw the inevi- 
table result of such a course with Lady Ethel. Lady Throgmorton 
only ventured on a mild remonstrance every now and then, and 
was generally not sorry to change the subject. 

“ Well, my dear,” she continued on this occasion, “ why not ask 
Mr. Tanfield? he always seems such a friend of yours.” 

‘“‘ He is so heavy, at least conversationally. Still, that does not 
matter in a boat. I wonder if he can row. We must have some 
one who can row. Bertie won’t even steer after lunch.” 

**T am sure, Ethel, I remember Mr. Tremayne saying they were 
at Eton together, and he rowed in the eleven.” 

Her ideas as to aquatics were a little vague. 

“If he can row he will do; we must risk it. I will send hima 
note, though I don’t suppose he will be able to get away from his 
judges,” and there the matter ended. 

On the morning of Henley, Joshua Tanfield was in a state of 
unusual excitement. He had a most important case fixed second 
in the list to which he was bound to attend in Mr. Justice Jorkin’s 
court. At eleven o’clock Mr. Lockjaw, Q.C., was getting well into 
his opening. In answer to Tanfield, his junior said, ‘Safe for to- 
day and the greater part of to-morrow. Doddy, who is against us, 
has no case, so he is bound to cross-examine at great length.” 
Tanfield determined to risk it, and an hour later was on his way 
to Henley. On arriving at his destination, Tanfield drove to the 
Pythian inclosure, where he found Lady Ethel and her party just 
going to lunch. Lady Ethel was one of those people, rare in 
either sex, who can wear a straw hat with impunity, and looked 
charming in her boating frock. After lunch it was suggested that 
they should go for a row. Lady Ethel insisted on choosing the 
dingey, and declined to put herself in any one’s hands but Tantield’s. 

“Tt’s no good discussing it,” she said; “ he is the only one who 
can row a bit, and I am not going to tempt a watery grave.” 

Lady Throgmorton politely but firmly refused to venture on the 
water at all. 

“We score off old Tanfield anyhow,” said Tremayne; “he is 
afraid to smoke.” 

The stroke tugged viciously at his oar and made no answer. 
Poor boy, had he suggested the whole expedition for this? From 
that day in the Park when he ventured to offer his tickets to Lady 
Ethel, he had selected in his mind’s eye the dingey, one of those 
delightful boats which can only hold two, in which he was to 
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squire his guest; and to have her after all carried off under his 
very eyes—it was too bad, especially as host he could not possibly 
interfere. Tanfield, however, was supremely happy ; his day-dream 
was realized. He was sculling Lady Ethel about under conditions 
more favourable than he had dared to picture to himself. Lady 
Ethel found her trust had not been misplaced. Tanfield had not 
forgotten how to use an oar, and she thought she had seldom seen 
him to such advantage. His dress showed off his strong square 
figure. He did not look so obviously a barrister. It is hard to 
look legal in flannels and a straw hat. They glided smoothly in 
and out of the crowd of boats full of the pretty girls there always 
are at Henley, and nowhere do they look so pretty; a fact they 
probably know, or why do so many come? They canuot all enjoy 
being rowed about in a hot sun, with a tiring railway journey in 
prospect. Tanfield saw many as pretty, but none with the peculiar 
grace of his companion. When they had drifted about half-way 
down the course the Eton eight paddled past to start for the first 
heat of the Ladies’ Plate. Tanfield was but mortal, he did not 
often talk about himself, but the temptation was irresistible. The 
last time he had seen an Eton eight row he had pulled three in 
the crew, and before he knew where he was he found himself talk- 
ing over the old days, and describing the great race to Lady Ethel. 
She listened, half-amused and interested in spite of herself. To 
find a man who could grow honestly enthusiastic about anything 
was a refreshing novelty. The ambition of most of her male 
friends was to be bored—of course this was inevitable—but 
to be bored with the least possible trouble to themselves. 
Lady Ethel could not help realizing that Tanfield was at any 
rate superior to these Gallios. He had ability and a career 
before him. He played a part, however small, in the battle of 
life. She found herself wondering what sort of a wife she would 
make if it fell to her lot to marry a man like this. Perhaps, after 
all she might be happier, for it is hard to be happy in a life you 
despise, however good-naturedly. Lady Ethel laughed to herself 
at the idea of her becoming the wife of some hard-working barrister, 
and wondered what people would say. “It would never do,” she 
thought ; “I am not strong enough to strike out a line for my- 
self,” realizing with asort of melancholy satisfaction that she must 
go on leading to the end the life she already laughed at with a 
humorous contempt which in a man would have been cynical. 

By this time they had drifted past the Temple, leaving behind, as 
they dropped down the stream, the noise and bustle of the regatta. 

* How nice this is,” said Lady Ethel. ‘We are safe from the 
crowd and those dreadful niggers. Let us pull into the bank; I 
am sure you want a rest before we go back.” 

Tanfield, nothing loth, pulled in and made the boat fast under 
the high bank. 

‘What I like about him,” said Lady Ethel to herself, “is that 
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he never makes love to me. I could never have done this with 
any one else.. That ridiculous boy was only waiting his oppor- 
tunity. How disappointed he was I would not let him row me 
about : it was rather a shame.” 

I am afraid Tanfield for once got credit he did not deserve. If 
Lady Ethel had been able to read her companion’s thoughts, and 
had troubled to do so, she would hardly have enjoyed the position 
with the same tranquillity. 

As they talked Tanfield found himself gradually unfolding his 
scheme of life, his dissatisfaction with a career in which he had 
almost achieved success, and the sadness of his lonely life. 

Lady Ethel began to be a little bored, and then ashamed of her- 
self for the feeling, for she had still, despite the hollowness of her 
life, a kindly heart. She listened with an affectation of sym- 
pathy, which was very like the real thing. 

Poor Joshua! You are not the first whom those sympathetic 
eyes have led to error. 

True, you are a gentleman; you have ability, with possibly a 
brilliant future before you. Why should not success be yours as 
well as another’s ? 

There is no reason; but reason as a rule has not much to do 
with these matters, unfortunately for you. 

When they got back to the inclosure they found Lady Throg- 
morton in a great state of agitation at their prolonged absence, her 
conviction being they had gone over a weir, the inevitable fate of 
all who venture on rivers in boats; and in spite of Tremayne’s 
assurances that there was not such a thing for miles, she refused to 
be comforted. 

In the excitement of seeing Eton win her heat Lady Ethel’s 
young friend for the moment had forgotten his disappointment, 
and as she devoted herself to him for the rest of the day he almost 
forgave “that lawyer chap,” as he called Tanfield. 

The next day Tanfield looked back with mingled feelings to his 
holiday. He had spent the happiest day his life had hitherto 
contained. About this there was no doubt, but the price he had 
paid for it was a dear one. 

Matters had come to a crisis. He had realized what up to that 
moment he had not dared to think, that life without Lady Ethel 
would be but a sorry existence. He could not go on content merely 
with having his dull routine lit up by the sunlight of her occa- 
sional presence. He had gone too far; he must ask her to be his 
wife. 

What would her answer be? Tanfield durst not answer this 
question to himself. It meant so much to him. Dreary as his 
life had seemed before he knew her, at least he had known no 
other; but to go back to his solitude, to shut behind him the gates 
of the paradise into which he had been allowed to look, was a lot 
doubly hard to bear. It never occurred to him to regret having 
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met her; the pleasure he had gained was too real for this; he 
could only harden his heart and hope for the happiness which 
might yet be his. 

After Henley Tanfield saw but little of Lady Ethel. He was 
overtaxed with work, and on the few occasions they met it was 
generally among a crowd of acquaintances. Lady Ethel was not 
looking well. She was pale, and had a worried look about the 
eyes. Her male friends voted she must be hard up, the only valid 
excuse in their minds for any sane person being worried. Her lady 
friends said, “Going off, I’m afraid. I never thought she would 
wear well; those pale girls never do, but I hardly expected it as 
soon as this. Poor girl! in another year she will be quite plain ; 
not that I ever could see her extraordinary charm, but men do 
admire such odd people.” 

One morning Tanfield’s clerk brought him a note. It was from 
Lady Ethel. 


* DEAR Mr. TANFIELD,— 

“I want to ask your advice about a certain matter. I am sure 
you will give it. I will call at your chambers to-morrow about 12 
o’clock. Will you please let me know if you can be in at that 
time? 

“Yours sincerely, 
“‘ ETHEL.” 


Joshua wondered if she were in any real trouble. He felt, 
though half ashamed of the selfishness of the thought, that he 
could not wholly regret anything which might put his friendship 
to the proof. He had noticed how worried she looked. The gossip 
of society had annoyed him at the time; now he wondered if 
there were anything in it. He had heard how extravagant 
fashionable ladies were. Did she really want money? If that 
were all it need not trouble her. Would he not be proud to help 
her if he were allowed that privilege? Suddenly an idea flashed 
through his brain which made the blood flow quicker through his 
veins. Lady Ethel was coming to see him alone. Should he not 
decide his fate once and for all? Such an opportunity might not 
occur again. Should he ask to be allowed to help her, not as a 
privilege but a right? But after the first passionate impulse he 
rejected the thought. It seemed like taking an unfair advantage. 
She was coming to him as a friend; to meet her as a lover would 
be ungenerous. Tanfield answered the note, saying he would be 
in his chambers the next day, and told Mouls he was expecting a 
lady to call. Mouls’ face fell. He had a sweeping contempt for 
the entire female sex, with the one exception of the late Mrs. 
Mouls, for whom his dislike had been too comprehensive to admit 
of any other sentiment. He had tolerated Tanfield’s walking off 
in the middle of an afternoon; he had borne with his disappearing 
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at 11.15 in a straw hat; but if this kind of thing was to begin, 
Mouls felt it would be only due to himself to resign his position. 

The next day Lady Ethel was shown into Tanfield’s room. She 
looked a little embarrassed. 

“T am afraid you will think this very strange of me. You must 
have been very surprised to get my letter.” 

‘Less surprised than gratified, Lady Ethel. I was proud to feel 
that I could be of service to you.” 

‘* You are very good.” 

*‘T hope you will allow me to prove myself a friend. Very pos- 
sibly I may be in a position to help you. If you won’t think 
me impertinent, I have more than I know what to do with, 
and——” 

Lady Ethel interrupted him quickly. 

“Oh, no! it is not that. I do not borrow of my friends.” Then 
fearing she had spoken ungraciously, for a cheque, if it is not the 
most romantic, is at least a very practical proof of friendship, 
“but it is very generous of you. I want to ask you a point of 
law.” 

Was this all? Joshua was disappointed that his assistance 
should be limited to this. Shop is a sorry substitute for romance. 

“TI want to ask you this: Can a girl under age marry without 
her father’s consent ?” 

Joshua was conscious of a chill feeling of apprehension as he 
answered : 

‘“‘ He can prevent the marriage if he finds it out in time, but if 
they are married without his knowledge, it is too late; the mar- 
riage is perfectly valid.” 

“Does it make any difference if she is married under a wrong 
name ?” 

“No, practically not.” 

‘I daresay you think it very odd of me to ask you these ques- 
tions. Bertie thought of you.” 

Joshua felt dazed ; he was dimly conscious of some calamity, but 
what had Bertie to do with it ? 

“You see, I am going to marry Bertie Tremayne. My father is 
an obstinate man and hates him. The other day he found out 
something or other he chose to think to his discredit, and forbade 
him the house. We had what I suppose I must call a row. Now 
I hate rows, especially family rows, so I have promised to m 
Bertie at once. I wanted to find out how it could be done. I did 
not know whom to ask. I could not think of any one who knew any 
law, when Bertie suggested you.” (She had not thought of him 
even as a friend spontaneously.) ‘It may be necessary to be mar- 
ried under assumed names. He would not come himself; I believe 
he was afraid of being laughed at.” 

Tanfield controlled himself with an effort, and tried to remon- 
strate with her. 
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‘It is no good discussing the matter. My mind is made up or 
I should not have come here. I know my secret is safe with you, 
and I am so much obliged for your kindness, but I must not take 
up any more of your time. I know you are dying to get back 
to your briefs. Good-bye, Mr. Tanfield,” and Lady Ethel left the 
room. 

Joshua stood for a moment like one in a trance; then he recol- 
lected himself sufficiently to follow and open for her the outside 
door of his chambers, and stood watching her as she passed out of 
his life down the stone staircase. Returning to his gloomy room 
he sat down again to his pile of papers, muttering as -he did so, 
with something curiously like a sob: 

“She never knew; she never knew.” 

Joshua Tanfield’s romance was over. 

People professed to be shocked at the marriage; but it gave 
them something to talk about, and then they were so unaffectedly 
pleased at Lord Throgmorton’s disgust, for he was not so popular 
as good people should be, that Lady Ethel was soon forgiven. 

Joshua went back to his briefs and worked harder than ever. 
His capacity for work was extraordinary. He gave Mouls no 
further cause for anxiety. In due course he was made a judge. 
Mouls said, as a judge’s clerk, the loss of income was a serious 
consideration, but we all had to make sacrifices: he adds a 
dignity to the Bench. Joshua married his cook. Society mar- 
velled at the cook, in which it showed a lack of discernment, 
as apart from precedent, it was the marriage and not the cook 
which called for astonishment. The cook was but the last 
result of Joshua’s romance. He could not bear that anything 
should interfere with his recollection of what might have been. 
The somewhat full-blown charms of Lady Tanfield (who makes him 
an excellent wife) were not likely to obscure the picture of a grace- 
ful girl whom Joshua Tanfield loved once with all the passion of a 
strong nature, and loves still, faithless only in spirit to his homely 
wife. 

When Lady Ethel Tremayne heard the news, her comment was: 

‘‘ Curious, isn’t it? He used to be a great friend of my hus~ 
band’s ; they were at school together. I saw a lot of him at one 
time, but have lost sight of him for years. He never went much 
into society. Of course he is impossible now, with that dreadful 
woman. I wonder why he married her?” 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
LIGHT SHINES THROUGH THE DARK CLOUDS. 


EONARD cursed his ill luck, cursed Gerald for his infatuation, 
cursed Emilia for stepping in to spoil his plans, cursed the 
waggoner and his wife for their kindness towards her—in short, 
cursed everything and everybody except himself, whom he regarded 
as the person who was being wronged in the affair. But he wore 
a constant smile upon his lips, his words were honey, and the con- 
sideration he expressed for Emilia was perfect in its way. Some- 
times when he spoke of her it was in a choked voice, and he was 
certainly successful in deceiving every one around him. His one 
hope now was that Emilia would die, and could he have done so 
without risk to himself he would cheerfully have given her a cup 
of poison to bring about that consummation. 

Gerald’s great grief was that Emilia did not recognize him. 
Indeed, she knew no one. Even when she was able to move about 
her mind was a blank. She allowed him to take her hand in his, 
and to retain it, but to the tender pressure of his fingers she made 
no response. They took woodland rambles together, hand in hand, 
and she gathered wild flowers which she arranged afterwards in 
the cottage. She listened to all he said, nodding her head gently 
from time to time in a manner which made his heart beat with 
hope that she understood what he was speaking of. Of course the 
subject matter, when originated by Gerald, was personal. He 
dilated upon his love for her, and explained again and again how 
it was that he had not come to her the day after the fire; and 
when he finished she gazed at him with_a pitiful smile on her lips 
and a vacant look in her eyes, which proved too well that his words 
had fallen upon ears insensible to their meaning. Upon abstract 
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matters she was more intelligent. She loved the animals about. 
the cottage, and the dumb creatures loved her and obeyed her 
least motion; she loved the flowers that were gathered, but 
Gerald observed with pain that she tended with care only those 
she gathered herself. When he gave her any she accepted them 
gently, but presently they dropped from her hands, and she made 
no effort to pick them up. “I have wrecked her reason,” he 
groaned. ‘Monster that I am, I have ruined my dear girl’s 
life!” As for Leonard, he derived some satisfaction from what 
was transpiring. “She is drifting into a confirmed idiot,” he 
thought. “It is not so good as getting rid of her altogether, but 
I am grateful for small mercies.” 

It had been arranged between Gerald and Leonard that a 
certain secrecy should be observed in their proceedings. Leonard 
did not exactly know how this would be to his advantage, but he 
had a dim idea that it might be so turned, and that at all events 
it would be better than making a full disclosure of all that had 
transpired. When Leonard mooted the plan Gerald asked what 
would be the good of it, and Leonard answered : 

“My poor boy! What a simpleton you are, and how little you 
know the world. It is the publicity of the thing that has driven 
Emilia to the injudicious course she has pursued, for I do not dis- 
guise from you that it would ‘have been far better for her had she 
remained to face matters boldly.” 

‘It was impossible she should do so,” said Gerald. ‘“ My dear 
girl’s nature is far too sensitive and delicate to cope with such 
snakes in the grass as Mrs. Seaton.” 

“Granted; but although there would have been suffering, I 

‘still maintain it would have been the better course. Would 
she have run away had she not been found in your house ? ” 

‘* No, she would have had no motive for doing so.” 

“Exactly ; and the motive that urged her on was the publicity 
of the thing. You would only be adding to her unhappiness by 
making affairs still more public. Scandal is a feminine bird with 
a thousand pair of wings, my boy, and she would fly here and render 
Emilia’s life intolerable. There is nothing that people enjoy so 
much. Every man’s door flies open when she knocks, and if it 
should chance to remain shut the jade creeps in through the 
crevices. Emilia would not thank you if she discovered that it 
was through you she was being pursued by the wretched innuendoes 
circulated by Mrs. Seaton. Let sleeping dogs lie. And bear. in 
mind that Emilia has made things a hundred times worse by 
running away from her enemies.” 


** How so?” 
“‘She has left them in possession of the field, and therefore in 


the position of victors. I am not speaking from my heart, but 
with the usual worldly tongue, which I most heartily despise, 
when I say that Emilia’s flight is in itself an admission of guilt. 
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It is really so, Gerald. She has piled difficulty on difficulty, and 


you must not assist her in the work. Her sensitive nature, yes, I 
grant you all that, but it is for the man to be strong and wise and 
to let his actions be guided by a cool brain.” 

“You are a true counsellor, Leonard. But for you, Heaven 
knows to what a pass we should be driven. Still it sounds cruel.” 

“We must be cruel only to be kind, dear boy. The people in 
these parts are like people in our own town, like people all over 
the world. There isn’t a pin to choose between them. So for your 
Emilia’s sake we will be mum.” 

So it was settled. Had Leonard had his wish the names would 
have been concealed and they would have adopted others; but to 
this Gerald would not consent. Leonard was secretly exultant, 
although, as has been said, he did not exactly know how it would 
be of advantage to him. But he did know that secrecy would 
make matters worse for Emilia instead of better, and that when 
her acquaintances became aware of the plan adopted—as become 
aware they should if the necessity arose—it would place another 
weapon in their hands against her. 

Thus six weeks passed, and Emilia remained in the same con- 
dition. Leonard wondered for how much longer they were going 
to stop. The quietude of the place palled upon him ; there were 
no amusements, no society, and Gerald being with him he was 
compelled to be on his best behaviour. He longed for the busy 
world, and its pleasures and excitements. He ventured to speak to 
Gerald about their stay. 

*“T shall not leave,” said Gerald, “ until Emilia is better, or 
until we are married.” 

This staggered Leonard. “Surely,” he said, “you have no 
notion of marrying her while she remains as she is ?” 

“If it were possible,” said Gerald very seriously, “ I should not 
hesitate. You are my superior in every way, but at least in this 
affair I know what is right. Leave me here to myself, then. 
Why should I condemn you to a life which must be intolerably 
dull to you?” 

‘TI shall not leave your side,” said Leonard, pressing his hand, 
until you drive me from you.” 

“That will be never,” said Gerald affectionately. ‘ Leonard, 
with your worldly wisdom, can you suggest any plan by which 
Emilia’s mind could be restored to her?” 

“None, my dear boy.” ' 

‘*‘ The doctor who attends her,” said Gerald, in a musing tone, 
“is a worthy gentleman, and there will be no harm in my havinga 
conversation with him. I shall go at once.” 

“T am with you, Gerald, if you want me.” 

“JT always want you, my dear brother.” 

They found the doctor, an elderly gentleman, at home, and he 
received them politely, but not exactly with cordiality. They fell 
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immediately into conversation about Emilia, but both Leonard and 
Gerald observed that the doctor expressed himself with marked 
reserve. At length he seemed to arrive at a certain resolution, 
and, with a significant look at Leonard, he said : 

“Would you mind leaving your brother and me in private 
awhile ?” 

** Not at all,” replied Leonard, somewhat startled, “if there is 
any particular reason for it.” 

“ T havea particular reason,” said the doctor, “or I should not 
request it.” 

‘What do you say, Gerald ? ” asked Leonard. 

* The doctor wishes it,” said Gerald. 

Leonard rose and went to the door. Gerald ran after him into | 
the passage and whispered, “I will tell you everthing that passes, 
Leonard. You must not be hurt.” 

“‘ Nothing can hurt me that is for your good,” said Leonard. “I 
will walk up and down the street and wait till you come out.” 
He was furious with the doctor. ‘“ Officious fool!” he muttered 
when he was outside. ‘ What mischief will he be up to?” 

“Now,” said the doctor, when Gerald rejoined him, “I can 
speak more freely. I have nothing whatever to say against your 
brother sa 

“ Nothing can be said against him,” interrupted Gerald warmly. 

“It is pleasant to see the affection that exists between you,” 
remarked the doctor; “but he is not the young lady’s lover.” 

“ No,” said Gerald, “ I am.” 

“Tt is for that reason,” said the doctor with a slight frown, 
‘that I desired to confer with you alone. Young gentleman, it is: 
my intention to speak very plainly to you. You are the young 
lady’s lover, you declare. Her honourable lover, may I ask ?” 

“‘Her honourable lover,” replied Gerald, “as I am a gentle-- 
man.” 

** Declared and accepted ? ” 

“Declared and accepted.” 

‘“‘ Therefore you would do much to restore her to health ? ” 

‘I would give all I possess in the world. I would sacrifice my 
life for her dear sake.” 

You are rich?” 

*T am very well-to-do.” 

“ Have you a thousand a year ?” 

* Much more, and funds in hand besides.” 

‘What is the young lady’s income ? ” 

‘* She has none.” 

‘‘ She is poor, then ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

‘ And friendless ? ” 

‘“‘ With the exception of ourselves and two good maiden ladies 
who have known her only for a day, she has no friends.” 
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* Nor family—parents, I mean, brothers and sisters ? ” 

‘‘ She has none.” 

‘‘ Your frank answers make my task easier. I am taking the 
liberty of an old man, for I am old enough to be your grandfather. 
The young lady interests me greatly, and all that I know of her 
I have learned from the good people who, perfect strangers to her, 
have taken her to their bosoms with as much sincerity and affec- 
tion as if she were a child of their own.” 

‘God bless them for it!” 

‘“‘ They. have told me all they know. It is very little. Shortly 
after being taken into their hospitable house you and your brother 
present themselves. You are not related to her in any way— 
interrupt me if I am wrong—and you at once place yourselves on 
terms of loving intimacy with her. You walk with her, hand in 
hand, you conduct yourself as a lover ‘towards her. Your be- 
haviour places her in an equivocal position—I have no hesitation 
in saying so much—and I, an old-fashioned gentleman, with old- 
fashioned notions of honour, regard your proceedings with dis- 
favour. The restoration of her health is placed in my hands, but 
I find in the patient herself obstacles which render me practically 
powerless. Nevertheless, the interest she has created in me causes 
me to make a study of the case, and I have a vague notion that I 
could find a road to a cure if I were in possession of the particulars 
of her history. Control your excitement.” 

But Gerald was not to be restrained. He started to his feet, 
and bending towards the doctor, said in his most earnest tone: 

‘*‘ Doctor, there is no fee you can name which I should deem too 
high if you can restore the mind of my dear girl.” 

‘‘ My fee,” said the doctor drily, “is half-a-crown a visit, medi- 
cine included, and the poor young lady is in no position to pay 
even so small a bill.” 

‘“‘T am responsible for everything.” 

“From you, as matters stand, I should decline to accept a 
penny. You are acquainted with the story of the young girl’s 
ge am.” 

“T have no right to force your confidence. If you choose to 
confide in me I may be able to do as I have said.” 

“TJ will tell you everything unreservedly,” said Gerald, “ on the 
understanding that it does not pass your lips to another person.” 

“Let it be so,” said the doctor after a little pause, “ for the 
young lady’s sake.” 

“It is for her sake,” said Gerald, “that I exact the pledge of 
secrecy.” 

Then he began the story, and related it faithfully, down to the 
smallest detail. It occupied him some time, but the doctor did 
not once interrupt him, but kept his eyes fixed upon Gerald’s face, 
his own growing brighter and brighter as the young man proceeded. 
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The story finished, there was silence for a minute or two, during 
which the doctor sat with his head resting in his hand. 

“Ts there hope, doctor ? ” cried Gerald, the first tospeak. “ Tell 
me, is there hope ?” 

“ There is,” replied the doctor, removing his hand. “The road 
is open to you if you will take it.” 

* Does it, then, depend upon me?” exclaimed Gerald. 

‘Upon you, and upon no other man. It is my firm belief that 
from the moment you take her in your arms and whisper the word 
‘ Wife,’ the cure will be commenced. The windows of her mind, 
of her heart, will be opened for the light, and it will shine upon 
her soul, which will leap up exultant in the knowledge that she 
stands purified in her own eyes and in the eyes of the world. The 
stain that now lies upon her, the heartless, merciless, unjust .de- 
gradation which has been forced upon her, have weighed her down, 
have clouded her mind. And let me tell you that God has been 
merciful in this visitation. Had she recovered her reason, and 
with her reason, the consciousness of her shame, she might have 
gone mad from the horror of it. She is in your hands now, not 
in mine.” 

He spoke solemnly, but no less solemnly than Gerald when he 
said : 

“ As I deal by her, may I be dealt by! How can I atone quickly 
for the unconscious suffering I have inflicted upon her? Is a 
marriage in church possible ? ” 

‘In her present state I fear not,” said the doctor, “and I con- 
sider it vital that there should be no delay, for she is sinking into 
melancholia, from which she would never emerge. The registry 
office is open to you, and a marriage there is as binding as a mar- 
riage at the altar.” 

Gerald’s joy at the suggestion was unutterable. All he could do 
was to seize the good doctor’s hands and press them convulsively, 
and mutter incoherent words of gratitude. The doctor understood 
him, however, and smiled brightly upon him. 

“One other word of advice,” he said. ‘On the day you and 
my patient are married, take her away immediately. Do not 
tarry here an hour. Have all your: preparations made, and start 
at once for France, or Italy, or Switzerland. Let her move among 
new scenes—they will help her to forget her misery, and will 
bring back memories of a happiness she believes is lost to her for 
ever. There, there. Go now, and see about it. A gentleman 
offers you his hand.” 

They shook hands cordially, and Gerald hastened away. 

Leonard banished the gloomy look from his face when Gerald 
came from the house, but when he heard what Gerald had to tell 
him he was seized with consternation. All his fine plans were 
about to be upset, and he was powerless. He recognized instantly 
that nothing he could say would stop the marriage, and that there 
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was no alternative but to keep Gerald bound to him, and to do 
whatever was required. But fair as was his face, smooth as were 
his words, his heart was as the heart of a demon, and he was 
already at work, scheming for the destruction of honest love and 
happiness. 

Gerald found no difficulties in the way. The doctor’s assistance 
rendered everything easy. In fifteen days from that on which he 
had made a confidant of the good doctor, Gerald and Emilia were 
on their way to the registry office. 

“You understand, Emilia,” he said. ‘We are to be married 
this morning.”. 

“Yes, Gerald,” she said softly, “ I understand.” 

It was Gerald’s wish that no one should accompany them to the 
office. The witnesses, of whom there were three—Leonard, the 
doctor, and the old waggoner—were to wait for the couple, and to 
make no demonstration whatever. The ceremony was to be per- 
fectly quiet, and the registrar, with a twenty pound fee, managed 
this so perfectly that not a soul in the place, with the exception 
of those present at the marriage, was aware that it was being 
performed. 

When Emilia said to Gerald, “ Yes, Gerald, I understand,” he 
looked with heartfelt hope and gladness into her face. There was 
already a new note in her voice; her soul was struggling to the 
light. They passed a poor woman with a baby in her arms and 
some withered violets in her hand. Emilia turned and gazed at 
the poor creature and the infant. Gerald took some gold pieces 
from his pocket and pressed them into Emilia’s hand. She gave 
him a sweet look. The light was coming. 

“Will you sell me two bunches of your violets ?” said Emilia. 

“Take them, my lady ; two bunches for a penny.” 

The woman held out her hand, but Emilia, before she paid for 
the flowers, stooped and kissed the little child. Then she dropped 
the gold pieces into the woman’s palm. ; 

“Oh, my God!” cried the woman, with a bewildered look, her 
fingers closing tightly on the gold. 

As they walked along, Emilia gave Gerald one of the bunches 
of the withered violets, which he put into his buttonhole, and she 
pinned the other bunch to the bosom of her dress. Then she 
lowered her head and touched Gerald’s hand with her lips. 

‘* My darling, my darling,” murmured Gerald, with moist eyes, 
“may I live to brighten all your future life!” 

The ceremony was performed. Gerald placed the ring on 
Emilia’s finger. She caught her breath, and pressed her bosom 
with her right hand, holding out her left. 

‘Be brave,” whispered Gerald. ‘ My dear wife!” 

The light had come. It shone in her eyes, in her face, it irra- 
diated her whole forni. For the second time she lowered her head, 
and kissed the hand of her faithful lover. 
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In a sequestered spot, at some distance from the registry office, 
two carriages were waiting, one for Emilia and her husband, one 
for Leonard. There had been a brief parting between Emilia and 
the waggoner and his good wife, who had kissed her and bade her 
farewell. Then came Gerald’s parting from those friends and from 
the doctor. He left with that worthy man two cheques, the first . 
being for the exact amount of the doctor’s account, calculated at 
half-a-crown a visit—he would accept no more—the second for 
a substantial amount, to be given to the waggoner when the 
newly-married couple had departed. 

“You will join us at Interlaken to-day fortnight,” said Gerald 
aside to Leonard. 

‘‘ Depend upon me,” said Leonard ; and so for that brief space 
they parted from each other. 

“My wife!” said Gerald, as they rode away in the bridal car- 
riage, my darling wife!” 

She lay in his arms, quiet and happy. Heaven’s light was never 
sweeter than that which shone within her wakened soul. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
LEONARD MEETS WITH A FELLOW-SCOUNDREL. 


TuE few months that passed were the happiest period in Emilia’s 
life. Gerald’s love, his care and devotion, his wonderful thought- 
fulness, were in their effect like divine revelations to the tender- 
hearted and confiding young girl, who was enjoying a very heaven 
upon earth. Leonard joined them in Interlaken, as had been 
arranged, and accompanied them through the loveliest parts of 
Switzerland and Italy. Gerald’s plan was not to rush from place 
to place, but to proceed leisurely from one scene of loveliness to 
another, and to linger and dawdle wherever the fancy seized them. 
It suited Leonard, who could make little detours to neighbouring 
cities which offered greater attractions to him, and he never went 
away from them without making it understood that it was for their 
sake, and not for his own, that he left them. 

‘I know what young people like yourself enjoy most,” he said, 
“their own society. I am the fifth wheel in the coach.” 

Gerald did not dispute with him on this point. Much as he 
loved Leonard he loved Emilia more, and his greatest happiness 
was derived from that delicious intercourse of soul and soul which 
can only be made manifest when lovers are alone together. 

* Leonard is the dearest fellow in the world,” he said to Emilia, 
“ and I don’t know what we should do without him. You do not 
know what we owe him. If it had not been for him I doubt if you 
would be with me at the present moment.” 

Emilia was only too willing to subscribe to this affectionate 
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estimate of Leonard’s character; she grew, like Gerald, to have 
never one moment’s doubt of the sincerity of his affection. From 
this it will be seen how thoroughly the villain had succeeded in 
deceiving them. 

Giving himself up entirely to the blissful enjoyment of the 
present, Gerald, at the instigation of Leonard, had delivered over 
to him the management of his monetary matters. Leonard thus 
became a kind of steward to Gerald’s estate, and so absolutely did 
he succeed in getting matters into his hands that he now drew all 
the cheques for the current expenses of the tour, supplying Gerald 
with loose cash as the young man required it. Ostensibly, there- 
fore, Leonard was the master and Gerald the dependant. 

In this manner five months of happiness passed, and then it was 
that Emilia, with burning blushes and a palpitating heart, whis- 
pered to Gerald the solemn, joyful news, that a new life was born 
within her. 

“If anything was needed to complete my happiness,” said 
Gerald, pressing his wife fondly to his heart, “it was this.” 

Leonard, ever on the watch, knew that a fresh spring of happi- 
ness had been found, and he wormed the news out of Gerald. It 
drove him almost mad. If a child was born to them he might 
bid farewell for ever to every chance of stepping into possession of 
the fortune which Gerald possessed, and which ought by right to 
have been his. ‘I must find a way,” he thought, with burning 
hatred in his heart ; “I must find a way, and soon, or it will be 
too late.” 

‘*My dear boy,” he said to Gerald, “I am overjoyed at the 
tidings. Heaven bless you, and Emilia, and the little one who is 
going to cheer our hearts.” 

It was evening when this confidence passed between Gerald and 
Leonard. They had been travelling for a few days in the Valais, 
and were making for the village of Vissoye, where they intended 
to remain a little while and make it the starting-point of idle 
excursions in the romantic neighbourhood. They had mules and 
guides; Emilia was riding in front, while the step-brothers, walk- 
ing in the rear, were conversing. Gerald was too enamoured of 
Emilia to leave her long alone, and presently he was walking by 
her side, with his hand in hers. The guides took no notice, being 
well accustomed to these loving exchanges on the part of foreign 
tourists. 

“Do you hear Leonard singing?” asked Gerald. “I wish he 
could meet some one like you—but that, I think, is impossible, 
Emilia—to make him happy, as you have made me. He deserves 
everything that is good.” 

While he uttered these words, Leonard, who was carolling a 
mountain song to show how light of heart he was, gazed at the 
precipice over which they were passing, and thought, even in the 
midst of his singing, “If she would only topple over! Things 
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would be so much easier then. Such accidents have occurred. 
Now, if the guides were absent, and Gerald had gone on a little 
ahead, just round that turn where he could not see what was 
going on, I daresay it. could be managed. It would not take a 
moment. A bold sweep, a scream, and all would be over.” He 
stopped singing to give full play to his thoughts, and he mentally 
acted the tragic scene, from its initiatory stage to the point 
where he stood with his arms round the distracted Gerald, 
endeavouring to console him for the horrible loss. It did not 
appear so difficult ; he was a clever fellow, and he ought to be able - 
to manage it. But it would have to be done very, very carefully ; 
no shadow of suspicion must rest upon him. Corrupt as was 
Leonard’s nature, he would go only to a certain length; he 
stopped short where there was fear of danger to himself. 

They found rough but clean accommodation in the village, and 
after the evening meal Leonard left the lovers alone, and went 
out to smoke and think. So far as a full purse and creature 
comforts went he was in clover. He had plenty of money, and 
was enjoying the best of everything. The cigar he was smoking 
was of the finest brand that could be obtained ; when they stopped 
at good hotels every luxury that could be obtained was his; the 
largest rooms with the grandest views, the most famous 
vintages, the most delicate dishes—nothing was spared. But 
how long would it last? When the child was born a new interest 
would be created which was certain to be injurious to him. Curse 
them! He was but a pauper, after all, and what he enjoyed was 
at the will of another, to be continued or taken away at a moment’s 
notice. And he did not trust Emilia. He trusted no woman. 
They were a false, selfish lot, thinking only of themselves, with 
no sense of justice. It was intolerable that he should be at the 
mercy of one of the falsest and most selfish of the crowd. . 

He was out of the village now, and stood smoking and musing, 
facing a tremendous range. The evil thoughts by which he was 
animated were expressed in his face; being alone, as he thought, 
there was no reason for concealment, and although he generally 
kept perfect control over his features, there were rare occasions 
upon which he indulged in the luxury of frankness. This was 
such an occasion. S. 

He was mistaken in believing himself to be alone. A mai, also * 
smoking a good cigar, was sitting on a jutting rock, observing him. 
Leonard threw away the end of his cigar, and took another from 
his case. Then he took out his matchbox, and found that it was 
empty. “The devil take it!” he muttered. ‘“ The whole world 
is against me!” Low as was the tone in which the words were 
spoken, the stranger heard them. 

“ Allow me to offer you a light.” 

Leonard started and his countenance became instantly composed. 
The stranger laughed aloud. Irritated by the laugh, in which there - 
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was a malicious, if not a sinister note, Leonard turned on his 
heel. 

“‘ Why so fast ?” said the stranger, stepping to Leonard’s side. 
“A match is a very simple offering for a friend to make.” 

“A friend!” exclaimed Leonard, and looked the stranger full 
in the face. 

*‘ Allow me to introduce myself anew,” said the stranger. 
“Your memory is not good. Dr. Peterssen, at your service.” 

* What, Peterssen!” cried Leonard. 

“‘ The same.” 

“T should never have recognized you,” said Leonard, taking the 
lighted match and applying it to his cigar. 

“Small wonder. When we last met I was in low water, and 
my face was bearded. You remember me now?” 

‘“‘ Yes, I remember you now.” 

** Voices do not change. Let me see. It is eighteen months ago 
since we saw each other. Ballarat I think the place was.” 

*¢ Yes, it was on Ballarat.” 

“A marvellous goldfield, though we fared badly there, partly 
from indolence, partly from ill luck.” 

Dr. Peterssen and Leonard had met in Australia, and had struck 
up an acquaintance there. Arcades ambo. It would not have 
been to their credit if some of their mutual experiences were 
known. Leonard was painfully conscious of the fact, and could 
not just at this moment make up his mind whether the present 
meeting was one to be hailed with satisfaction, or the reverse. 
He knew Dr. Peterssen to be ripe for any villainy, and at this 
juncture it might be handy to have such a friend near him ; but 
how far would it be safe to trust the man ? 

‘What brings you here, Peterssen ? ” 

‘** Business, Royce, business. I have a mission.” 

“You remind me,” said Leonard, with an awkward smile. 
“When I was at the Antipodes I thought the name of Royce an 
easy one to go by.” 

“But it was not your own ?” 

It was not my own.” 

“What I always admired in you,” said Dr. Peterssen, 
“was your candour. The soul of truth, upon my honour! I 
used to ask of myself, ‘Can Royce lie?’ Excuse my stick- 
‘ing to the name till you supply me with another. Yes, I used to 
ask cf myself, ‘Can Royce lie?’ There was but one invariable 
answer, ‘ No, he cannot.’ ” 

The laugh with which he accompanied his words was so dis- 
tinctly opposed to their sense that Leonard’s face flushed, and Dr. 
Peterssen laughed still louder when he observed this sign of 
emotion. Of all the men whom Leonard had met in the course 
of his varied experiences Dr. Peterssen was the only one whom 
he was conscious he could not deceive. Peterssen spoke good 
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English, with just a touch of foreign accent. He was by descent 
a Dane, and was a pastmaster in every species of craft and villainy. 
It would not have been easy to find his match in a scheme of evil 
cunning. Leonard was smooth-spoken, suave, and persuasive ; Dr. 
Peterssen was brutally outspoken, calling a spade a spade, and if 
it served his purpose, something worse—never something better. 

Don’t be a fool, Peterssen,” said Leonard. ‘You are lying 
yourself, and you know it.” 

“True, true, Royce—but really this is awkward, addressing a 
friend by a name he has no right to bear. What name do you 
pass by now?” 

“‘ My own,” replied Leonard, convinced that Dr. Peterssen would 
bring him to the proof through other persons; “‘ Paget.” 

‘“‘ Christian name ?” 

‘* Leonard.” 

‘Mr. Leonard Paget. Rather nice-sounding. When did you 
arrive here ?” 

“ This evening.” 

‘“‘ When do you leave ?” 

* TI can’t say.” 

You can, Leonard, you can.” 

“1 tell you I cannot.” 

“Let us test it. I have something of the breed of your English 
mastiff in me. Do you go away to-morrow ?” 

“ T think not.” 

* On the following day ?” 

Tt is uncertain.” 

“Your movements, then, do not depend entirely upon yourself? 
You are not alone?” 

‘Am I in the witness-box ?” demanded Leonard, beginning to 
lose his temper. 

“You are. And when I have done with you, you shall place me 
in the witness-box, and I will be frank with you. It is best for 
men like ourselves to be friends, Leonard. Who knows? We may 
be able to serve each other. Allow me to remind you that you 
are in my debt. Our last transaction in Ballarat was when we laid 
a snare to sell a man of substance a golden claim. The price was 
five thousand pounds. The stuff at the bottom of the shaft was 
salted—with gold purchased with my money. At that time you 
had none—that is, you said you had none; so I expended my last 
fifty pounds in the purchase of twelve ounces, which we distributed 
cunningly in the wash-dirt below. The plant almost came off, but 
it was discovered one moment too soon. We had to fly; and then 
we lost sight of each other. You did not wait to pay the half of 
the fifty pounds—a shabby trick.” 

From his pocket-book Leonard extracted twenty-five pounds in 
bank-notes, which he handed to Dr. Peterssen. 

“I am out of your debt.” 
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“Not at all. There is the interest, which I shall not exact to- 
night, but in the future, from time to time. You think so lightly 
of twenty-five pounds that you must be rolling in money. Back 
to my questions. You are not alone?” 

“T am not.” 

“Shall we say, a lady? Ah, fortunate man! Susceptible heart! 
For ever. putting itself into chains. There was a lady on the other 
side. And there is a lady on this. I see it in your face.” 

‘She is none of mine ; she is one of our party.” 

“ How many in all ?” 

“Tam sick of your questions. Here is the plain truth. Iam 
travelling with my brother and his wife. They are on their 
honeymoon. There you have the whole thing in a nutshell.” 

‘Apparently. But how about the kernel? I have an odd idea 
there is a maggot inside. How arrived at? Easily. It is you 
yourself who have engendered the suspicion. You come to this 
spot to think and smoke, leaving your brother and his bride to 
their honeymooning. ‘That is considerate, and as a tender-souled 
man I commend you for it. You believe yourself to be alone, but 
I am here, communing with Nature. Looking up, I see you, and 
on your face I see that which you would not like your friends to 
see. There is a convulsive twitch in your features. What is the 
cause? Do you love your brother’s wife ?” 

“No.” 

* The tone in which you speak that little word convinces me 
that you hate her. Do you remember we used to congratulate 
each other in Australia that we could read men’s faces and voices ? 
Why do you hate her? There must be a reason.” 

“ Peterssen, you are going a little too far.” 

“Between friends? No, Leonard, I have not yet gone far 
enough. Give ear, Leonard, to something analytical—not very 
deep, only in a superficial way. You and I are alike in our aims 
but not in our methods. We are both adventurers—why disguise 
it? The supreme motive power in our natures is self-interest. 
To serve that we would go any lengths—except, perhaps, that I 
would go a little farther than you. We have no honest regard for 
each other; it is only our self-interest that draws us together. 
Why, Leonard, if I could profit largely by it I would have no more 
compunction in pushing you over that precipice than I have in 
flinging away this cigar. Give me another, will you? I warrant 
yours are better than mine. Thank you. And the compunction 
on your side, should it be to your advantage to serve me the same, 
would be as small as my own. Commend me for being an honest 
man, for I take it the quality of sincerity is vital to honesty—and 
my sincerity cannot be disputed. What reason have you for 
hating your brother’s wife ?” 

‘Could not the agitation you observed in my face spring from 
some other cause than love or hate?” 
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“Yes, one—money; and you have proved to me that money is 
not the cause by paying me the twenty-five pounds so readily. 
For really it is a debt that I could not have enforced in a court of 
law.” 

‘‘ Well, let the matter bide, Peterssen. Your searching questions 
have exhausted me.” 

‘“‘ We will suspend it, then. There is time before us. Mean- 
while I attach myself, and with myself another, to your party.” 

“‘ Are you mad?” cried Leonard. “ Why, that would ruin all!” 

Dr. Peterssen’s previous laughter was tame in comparison to the 
sounds of merriment he emitted now. He made the echoes ring 
again. 

es So there 7s work to be done,” he said when his merriment 
ceased. “Good. Two things to be kept always in view—personal 
safety, and the reward to be earned for the work. I attach myself 
to your party, and I follow you wherever you go. I do not affect 
disguise, Leonard. I follow you for the purpose of making money 
out of you. I have very little; I want some. I put a question 
to you, to which I must have an answer. Without encroaching 
farther on your confidence, I wish you to inform me what the end 
you are scheming for is worth, supposing I accomplish it in safety. 
I do not ask what that end is, but how much it would be worth to 
me. You are silent. Shall we say a thousand pounds ?” 

“Yes,” replied Leonard slowly ; “say a thousand pounds.” 

“ Much obliged to you. The subject is now dismissed. Have 
you any questions to ask me? I put myself in the witness-box.” 

“When did you come here ?” asked Leonard. 

** Yesterday.” 

“When do you go away ?” 

“To-morrow if I like; the next day, if I like; next week or 
month, if I like. It depends absolutely on myself.” 

Are you alone ?” 

“ No.” 

“‘T remember, you said you were here on business. What 
business ?” 

“ Professional. I am a doctor; I have a patient in my care.” 

‘* Male or female ?” 

‘“ Male.” 

‘“‘ The disease ? ” 

‘‘ Madness.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
A FOUL DEED. 


LEONARD gazed fixedly at Dr. Peterssen, doubting for the moment 
whether the man was in earnest. There was no doubt of it, how- 
ever. Dr. Peterssen was speaking the truth. 
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‘T will enlighten you,” said Dr. Peterssen. “Iam not quite a 
pretender. I am a doctor with a diploma, and I have practised in 
all parts of the world. My speciality is diseases of the mind. I 
do not say I am fond of the study, but when needs must, the 
devil drives. Returning home—that is, to England, which I look 
upon as home—chance throws me in the way of a patient with a 
rich father. The father cannot keep his son at home, and he 
shrinks from sending him to a regular madhouse. Can he finda 
capable man who, for a consideration, will take charge of the 
young man and devote himself to him? I present myself; I am 
ready to do anything for a consideration. Between ourselves, my 
diploma is not exactly what it should be, and I could not practise 
regularly in England; there would be difficulties in my way, so 
many censorious people are about. I have no difficulty in con- 
vincing the father of my patient that I am what I represent myself | 
to be, and a bargain is struck. The young man, whose name is 
George Street, is given into my charge, and away we go. One 
reason that the father wishes to obtain without delay a guardian 
for his son is that he himself is compelled to leave England for a 
year or two for his health; another reason is that about twice a 
year he has a dangerous fit upon him. It lasts for two or three 
days, and he has to be carefully watched. While the father is 
absent I have to write to him on the first of every month, 
acquainting him with the condition of his son. I am to do what 
I like with the young man, to the extent of indulging in foreign 
travel for the purpose of diverting his mind. My expenses are 
paid, but I have to render a strict account, and though I garble 
them a little I cannot make much out of it. Then I am, like 
yourself, naturally extravagant, and I am also at heart, I am 
afraid, a bit of a gambler. I have not been very fortunate 
hitherto, but my turn will come. In addition to the trifle I 
make out of cooked accounts—shockingly mild cooking, Leonard, 
my patient’s father being the soul of meanness—I receive three 
hundred a year. Of course all my personal expenses are paid, but 
what can a man do with three hundred a year? It is a miserable 
pittance. My patient is now asleep; he is perfectly harmless, and 
he sleeps fifteen hours out of the twenty-four. I have no difficulty 
with him. He is as tractable asa lamb. ‘Get up.’ He gets up. 
‘Come out.’ He comes out. ‘Read for an hour.’ He reads for an 
hour, or pretends to. ‘Sit still till Ireturn.’ He sits still till I return. 
Thus all is plain sailing, and I have nothing to complain of except 
the salary. However, there is a better prospect before me, perhaps.” 

Leonard did not respond to the sharp‘look which Dr. Peterssen 
gave him. He was revolving things in his mind, groping for a 
crooked path by which he could reach his goal. 

“ Well, friend of my heart ?” said Dr. Peterssen. 

‘‘ There is nothing more to be said at present,” said Leonard. 
“It is time for me to join my friends.” 
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“TI will go with you.” 

‘“‘ We agreed that you were not to intrude upon us.” 

“TI do not intend to. I merely wish to see where you put up. 
Don’t try to give me the slip, Leonard.” 

“Why should I? You may be of use to me.” 

They walked together to the little inn in which they had rooms, 
and there Dr. Peterssen wished Leonard good-night. 

The next day he contrived that the parties should meet, and he 
was clever enough to make it appear as if it were an accidental 
meeting. His patient, George Street, was a quiet young gentle- 
man, whom no person, without foreknowledge, would have supposed 
to be mad. Upon certain subjects he spoke rationally, but as a 
rule he was silent and reserved, with the air of one who had some 
deeply-rooted cause for melancholy. He seemed to fear Dr. 
Peterssen, and a dog could not have been more obedient to the 
least motion of its master. He was of about the same age as 
Gerald, and their statures differed very slightly. In accordance 
with the advice of Dr. Peterssen, Leonard informed Gerald and 
Emilia that the young man was not exactly in his right mind, and 
that they were to be under no apprehension concerning him, as 
he was as tractable and docile as a child. Emilia conceived a 
great pity for him, and occasionally walked with him, accompanied 
by Gerald; for Dr. Peterssen evinced no immediate intention of 
leaving their society. 

“The presence of a lady so gentle as yourself,” he said to Emilia,“ is 
good for the poor fellow ; he is benefiting by your kindness already.” 

“ He will get well, I hope,” said Emilia solicitously. 

“ There is no doubt of it,” said Dr. Peterssen. “In less than 
twelve months his cure will be perfect.” 

Some three weeks passed, and they were now in the Engadine, 
located in a comfortable inn in the valley of Roseg. For some 
reason of his own, which he disclosed to not one of the party, not 
even to Leonard, Dr. Peterssen gave out that he expected from 
day to day to be called home by his patient’s father, and that he 
might be compelled to leave them suddenly. His mind was busy 
with a diabolical scheme, which, however, he might not have 
succeeded in carrying out had not circumstances favoured him. 
During the time they had been together he had extracted cleverly 
from one or the other, information relating to the positions the 
step-brothers held towards each other, by which he learned that 
the fortune enjoyed by Gerald would revert to Leonard if Gerald 
were out of the way. Leonard was annoyed by his pertinacious 
desire for details and particulars, but Dr. Peterssen with his hand 
on the plough, never turned back. The fatality which assisted 
him to the cruel end he had in view was the indisposition of 
Emilia, who in the Roseg valley, exhibited signs of fatigue and 
depression. The local doctor prescribed rest, and Gerald gave up 
the mountain excursions which afforded him so much pleasure. 
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*‘ When you are quite strong,” he said to her, “ we will return 
to England.” And whispered, “ Our child shall be born there.” 

Emilia, whose head was reclining on his shoulder, kissed him 
softly, and hid her face in his breast. 

*‘ Before we leave these beautiful scenes, my darling,” he said, 
“I must pluck some edelweiss for you with my own hands. That 
will insure you good luck all your life.” 

A woman in one of the villages had told Emilia that purchased 
edelweiss lost its charm, and that its potency could only be pre- 
served if plucked and presented by the man one loved. Emilia 
had told this to Gerald, and he had set his heart upon finding the 
white flower for Emilia, and it was this simple and innocent desire 
which was to bring a woeful tragedy into the lives of Gerald and 
Emilia. 

It was afternoon, and Emilia was sitting at the window, gazin 
upon the wondrous vista of snow mountains which lined the 
horizon. Gerald came to her with excitement in his face. 

“Mr. Street and the doctor are below,” he said. ‘They are 
going in search of the edelweiss, and they know where it is to be 

ound.” 

“You wish to accompany them?” said Emilia with a smile. 
“ Go, love.” 

“ But you will be alone.” 

“‘T shall be very happy and contented, Gerald. Go and pluck 
me the magic flower with your own dear hands.” 

How often in after life did these fatal words occur to her. “Go 
and pluck me the magic flower with your own dear hands!” Ah, 
if the effect of words were known before they were uttered, how 
many breaking hearts would at this moment be filled with hap- 

iness ! 
a I may not have another opportunity,” said Gerald. “TI shall 
be home before sunset. Good-bye, dear love. God bless you!” 

He was gone, and Emilia waved her handkerchief to him from 
the window. He looked back and smiled, and waved his hand 
gaily, and soon was lost to sight. ‘ My darling!” she murmured, 
and leaned back in her chair, and thought with ineffable bliss of 
the time soon to come when she would hold out her babe to him 
for a father’s kiss. One arm rested upon a table which Gerald had 
drawn close to her side. Upon the table was an open cedarwood 
desk of Indian workmanship, inlaid with silver, and Emilia’s 
fingers touched a dagger which Gerald was in the habit of usin 
as a paper-knife, its handle resembling a twisted snake, the mout: 
open, and in its head a ruby to represent an eye. For a few 
moments she toyed with it idly, thinking of words Gerald had 
spoken to her with reference to the desk. “There is a secret 
drawer in this desk, Emilia, and in the desk something which con- 
cerns you nearly.” He had said it smilingly, and she had merely 
nodded, but now, between sleeping and waking, she dwelt upon 
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the words, and indolently resolved to ask Gerald when he came 
home what it was the secret drawer contained which concerned her 
nearly. With these thoughts in her mind she fell asleep. 

George Street turned to Dr. Peterssen when they were at some 
distance from the village. Dr. Peterssen nodded, and the four 
men—for Leonard was with them—pause. 

“ This foolish fellow,” said Dr. Peterssen to Gerald, laying his 
hand kindly on his patient’s shoulder, “has a great wish to lead 
you himself to where the edelweiss is to be found—you and he 
alone, and I am almost inclined to humour him.” 

“Why not?” asked Gerald, who had never yet detected any 
sign of insanity in his young companion. 

Dr. Peterssen took Gerald aside. ‘ He knows the road to take, 
but he isin my care. I am responsible for him to his father, you 
know.” 

‘“‘ We shall be able to take care of ourselves,” said Gerald. 

“Then go. We will await your return at the inn.” 

Away went the young men, and Dr. Peterssen and Leonard were 
left together. 

“‘ What does it all mean ?” asked Leonard. 

“Simply that you can compass your wishes if you desire it.” 

“TI do desire it.” 

* Come with me, then.” 

They turned in another direction, but not towards the valley. 
They continued to ascend the rocky ranges. 

“We shall get there half an hour before them,” said Dr. 
Peterssen. “I have carefully studied the route, and have 
traversed it twice—in your interests.” 

‘“‘ Explain yourself.” 

“J will, as we walk along. There is nobody in sight, is 
there ?” 

“ Not a living being.” 

“We must be sure of that, as we proceed. Answer me, Mr. 
Leonard Paget. If I remove your step-brother from your path— 
he is, after all, no relation to speak of—what will you give me ?” 

“You said something about a thousand pounds,” said Leonard, 
his face growing white. 

“Not enough. Not half enough.” 

“ There is his wife also in the way, remember.” 

“ Rubbish! She may die; the shock would probably kill her.” 

“But if it should not ?” 

“‘ If—if—if— !” exclaimed Dr. Peterssen impatiently. ‘There 
is no if in the case when two clever scoundrels like ourselves are 
in the game. Has he made a will?” 

“Tam sure he has not.” 

Make a clean breast of everything if you want to succeed. I 
know only half the story. I must know the rest, and I will stake 
my future that I show you a dozen ways to conquer her, even if 
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she lives. Don’t lag. It is hard work mounting these ranges, but 
the reward is worth it. Did you observe that they took the tracks 
to the left? We are taking those to the right; and we are both 
making for the same point. Now, Leonard, out with every detail 
of this romantic story, which is as yet only half finished. It is 
your last chance, old fellow.” 

Thus urged, Leonard related everything he knew concerning 
Gerald and Emilia. Dr. Peterssen laughed, and instilled into 
Leonard’s ear certain counsel which Leonard was only too ready to 
follow. It was a risk, but as Dr. Peterssen said, the reward was 
worth it. 

In a couple of hours they had reached the spot they had been 
making for. They had not met a soul on the way, and they saw 
nothing of Gerald and George Street. 

“They will come into view in half an hour or so,” said Dr. 
Peterssen, “ and if not we will go and hurry them up.” 

They had halted on a wild spot. They were surrounded by 
enormous glaciers, and all around them lay dangerous precipices. 
At a dozen points an unsuspicious man might be pushed without 
effort into abysses where he would be almost certain to meet with 
death. It was this infernal plan which Dr. Peterssen had con- 
ceived, and which Leonard guessed at, but was too timid to 
ask about. Easy to carry out a bloody deed in such a place, 
without a living witness to bring evidence against them. 

“Sit down,” said Dr. Peterssen. 

He pulled out a flask of brandy and gave it to Leonard. The 
treacherous friend took a long drink. Dr. Peterssen also drank, but 
more sparingly. 

“If I don’t mistake,” he said, “ you have a cheque-book in your 
pocket.” 

“What if I have?” 

“Everything. Answer my questions. You are acting as your 
brother’s treasurer ? ” 

“Tam.” 

*‘ With full authority, as I understand ?” 

“ With full authority.” 

“The bank in which his money is deposited has written instruc- 
tions to that effect ?” 

‘It has—but what are you driving at ?” 

‘‘ Easy, Mr. Paget, easy. Do you know that I am about to lose 
a patient?” 

“ Your own doing.” 

‘‘But for your ends. Now, I want a guarantee. I had a little 
private conversation with your step-brother yesterday, in which I 
skilfully pumped him. What do you think I learned? That you 
had been realizing a quantity of valuable securities for him lately, 
and that there was a very considerable balance at the bank to his 


credit.” 
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** You are an infernal meddler.” 

* All in your interests, Leonard, and a little, a very little, in my 
own. You will give me here, and now, a cheque for two thousand 
pounds.” 

“ You are out of your senses.” 

* Most absolutely and positively in them, my dear fellow. What 
I am about to do for you is worth ten times the sum, so I am not 
hard on you. In brains, Leonard, you have the best of me—I am 
a very candid and honest scoundrel, you must admit—but when 
the pinch comes you lose your nerve. Take another pull at 
the brandy. Down with it, man. It will bring some colour to 
your cheeks, and perhaps some false courage to your chicken 
heart. We—fellows like myself—are the real men. If I had 
lived three or four centuries ago I should have been a man of 
mark. Produce your cheque-book.” 

‘What is the use? I have no pen and ink.” 

‘Ha, ha! my honest comrade, I have provided for that. I had 
just enough brains to think of the contingency. Here are the 
requisites. Now fill in and sign. Date it two days ago.” 

There was a brute ferocity in Dr. Peterssen which com- 
pelled and over-awed Leonard, and with a sullen look he wrote 
the cheque and signed it. ; 

‘“‘T warrant,” said Dr. Peterssen, examining the cheque narrowly 
and carefully pocketing it, “that you have feathered your nest 
pretty well. In the event of Gerald Paget leaving a widow behind 
him—though that will not be so in this case, Leonard, for there 
can be no widow where there was no wife—you could strip her of 
every farthing of ready cash by drawing the entire balance from 
the bank, dating the cheque yesterday, as a measure of precaution. 
Hush—they are coming! Behind this rock—crouch down, and 
don’t so much as breathe ! ” 

Almost breathless, Gerald and George Street halted within 
two feet of them, standing side by side on the edge of a preci- 
pice. 

‘Tt makes me dizzy looking down,” said George Street. ‘ Does 
it not you?” 

* No,” said Gerald. ‘And we have not found the edelweiss 
after all. It is a great disappointment to me.” 

“It grows on the edge of the precipice,” said George Street. 
“Let us kneel and look over. I am sure this was the spot Dr. 
Peterssen pointed out to me.” 

The young men knelt down and looked over the precipice. 
Gerald keeping tight hold of his companion. As they bent their 
heads there came a fierce and sudden movement behind them, 
and with a loud cry the two young men sank into the abyss. 


(To be continued.) 
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HELPING THE TRAWLERS ; 


OR THE 


MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN AT WORK. 





i the quaint old town of Bideford, a retired major-general, pre- 

siding the other day at a large public gathering, promoted by 
the mayor and other leading citizens, spoke of the mission, of 
whose history I gave a brief account in this journal in March of 
last year, as a “ modern-day miracle.” On the previous evening, 
in the neighbouring town of Torrington, the chairman of a similar 
meeting described the work in the floating hospital ships of the 
same institution as a “ modern-day marvel of Christian philan- 
thropy.” The Vicar of Barnstaple, too, appears to have expressed 
“his hearty sympathy with the operations of the mission, pro- 
claiming, as they do, the true manliness of Christianity.” Now 
this is not the time to deal with what may be called the super- 
natural, the spiritual, or the doctrinal elements in that civilizing, 
enterprising, regenerating and most successful propaganda which 
has been in the course of its evolution amongst the men of the 
German Ocean fleets during the past eight or nine years. What I 
am concerned with at present is the outward or the reflex influence 
of this systematic work. Conduct, as the late Mr. Matthew 
Arnold told us, is three parts of life, and conduct, as a result of 
teaching, is the test of the success or failure of any religious or 
moral effort for the elevation of the masses. A Paul may plant 
or an Apollos water, a John Knox thunder or a Whitfield plead, 
but the influence on conduct must become the measure of the 
reality and force of the moral inspiration. And so the effect of all 
such sustained endeavour is a matter for the scrutiny and estima- 
tion of those who are interested in the development of the 
individual human character, and who watch the course of the great 
wave-currents of enthusiasm which in the present day, as in past 
times, and without respect to class or creed, make themselves felt 
and occupy a conspicuous place in the records of the nineteenth 
century. With this aspect of the subject upon which I propose to 
treat I hope to deal in ampler detail later on; what I wish to say 
at the outset is this: The claim to have revolutionized the 
conditions of the trawlers’ physical, mental and moral existence 
is either a great reality or a huge sham. It is either in plain 
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truth, and in calm, clear demonstration, a sober, genuine, modern- 
day marvel and miracle, in the rational meaning of the terms, or 
it is a terribly mistaken and retrograde movement. I desire to 
show that it is the former and not the latter; to put before the 
utility-regarding English mind a picture which on this side and on 
that is capable of being subjected to the crucible of scientific test 
and rigid criticism. It is no question of creed or dogma, of school 
or ism; if it were so I would not touch it; it is a simple 
inquiry as to the personal and social benefits conferred upon a 
large, a useful, a heroic, a wind-buffeted ‘and tempest-tossed body 
of toiling British citizens. 

The Wild North Sea! There is a spell of romance in the very 
words. It is beautiful, and in the truest sense inspiring, to the 
smoke-stifled Londoner, or, in quite an equal degree, the trade- 
worried provincial townsman, to run in a powerful steamer or 
luxurious yacht through the blue waters of the placid ocean 
in the genial summer and under a smiling sky; to hail en 
voyage the big fleet of hardy “ Norsemen,” whose smart craft 
ride on the billows like live things with graceful ease; this is 
delightful, but it gives the voyagewr no real opportunity of 
gauging the bodily, far less the moral, hardihood of these 
sea-dogs of German: Ocean trawlers. But yet the contrasted 
experiences of a couple of such casual passages: through the 
latitude of the Dogger Bank may not be without meaning 
as a witness to the changed habits and tastes of these men. 
The Mayor of Newport told an audience upon a recent occasion 
that when some years ago he cruised over the deep-sea fish- 
ing grounds he was deeply interested by what he saw, but 
could not help noticing that when the vessel in which he was a 
passenger was boarded by some of the trawlers with prime fish 
freshly caught, for sale, the articles eagerly sought after by way of 
barter were chiefly strong stimulants. ‘The cry was all for brandy 
or whisky. Last year he again ran/through one of the large 
trawling fleets, and once more the cruiser was boarded by numbers 
of the smacksmen. He was particularly struck with the general 
change in the men’s behaviour, but by nothing so much as the 
altered cry of the fish-barterers. Now it was not brandy or 
whisky ! but bread and beef! This is all very prosaic, no doubt, 
but in a bald way it is indicative of much—far more than may 
appear—as to the nature of the social revolution which has happily 
visited the deep-sea toilers. 

Picture for a moment these men on their far away ocean home. 
There is a wide waste of water all around, and, it may be, one 
hundred and fifty fishing craft, rising easily and sinking gracefully 
with the undulating swell, like a magnificent flock of sea birds 
brooding on the wave. It is early spring time, and a faint sun 
flickers in the vast expanse of sky overhead. There is little stir- 


ring throughout the fleet at present, for the hour is four in the 
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afternoon when the trawl is up, and, as wind and weather are 
favourable, the ships give no trouble. The crews are idle, save 
perhaps the steward down below, who is busy brewing a strong 
decoction, known to the skipper and his crew as tea, but which, 
judged by the taste of the landsman’s palate, might as well have 
been a portion of the liquid from the witches’ cauldron in “ Mac- 
beth.” By-and-by, as the night sets in, the great trawl-beam, 
with its immense network bag, will be shot from the side of each 
vessel in that strip of water to sink to the ocean floor, there to 
scour the sandy beds in the neighbourhood of the Dogger until the 
“ admiral’s” rocket is seen as the signal for hauling it up again 
with its capture of fish. This will take place about eleven or 
twelve o’clock. Meanwhile, with the trawl safely overboard, 
there is still a relief from toil, or to put it more correctly, for, 
at any rate, a certain number of each smack’s crew. If the 
weather be fine, with only a smart fishing breeze, and we are 
supposing that it is, there may indeed be but one hand on the 
deck of the smack, and he the lonely watch, whose attendants are 
the rattling gale singing in the shrouds, the twinkling lights in 
the northern sky, the swelter of the waves that bear him on their 
bosom, and the silent, unseen companionship of one hundred and 
fifty other night-watchers pacing the decks or handling the tillers 
of the various vessels composing the fleet. The North Sea smacks- 
man is not a poet; he would not understand what you meant if 
you were to speak to him in Shakespeare’s words of the “ dark 
backward and abysm of time,” but yet the unseen, the unknown, 
the unfathomed, the inexpressible—the spiritual as our friend 
would call it—has a voice and an almost terrible reality to him as 
he spends the midnight hours in the vast solitude of the ocean. 
It is then that old memories haunt, strange fancies come, snatches 
of wild pathetic melodies, recollections of this man’s weird fate and 
of that ; how last year that huge roller swept over the deck of the 
‘Lilian Jane,” the vessel in which he then sailed, and carried in its 
irresistible grip his dearest mate Dick Paul ; the solitary shriek, 
the bubbling cry of the strong swimmer in his agony, which the 
wild wind bore to his ears, and whose sounds re-echo still ; the sharp 
thought like a stab, “And where is Paul now?” Why, this 
record, you say, is like a bit from the sermon of a Methodist 
orator. The words are true, for it is an unspoken simple sermon 
begotten of the awe that fills the heart of that lonely unlettered 
man face to face with the great universe of God, which has been 
stirring in his soul. It is in such moments as these that the raw 
material of the serious inner life is manufactured, out of which 
and by means of which the gifted and earnest preacher, play- 
ing as on an /Kolian harp, works his latter-day wonders. These 
night scenes are ofttimes the beginning of a mental ordeal, 
grim as that of John Bunyan himself, so touchingly, and for 
some, amazingly, depicted in the wonderful biography rehearsing 
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his private experiences as “the chief of sinners.” At best, 
that silent watch is a trying spell of duty. In the summer 
it is wearisome ; in the spring or autumn it is dangerous, because 
of the fierce blasts of heaven; and in the biting winter it is 
benumbing by reason of the icy chill of the sleety or frosty night 
wind. Until the admiral’s rocket shoots into the sky as a 
signal for the general hauling of trawling gear, the other members 
of the crew are, as I said, down below, sleeping the sleep of the 
over-wearied, in their sometimes wet and all times roughly uncom- 
fortable smacks-men’s outfit. No downy bed for them, but only a 
rough prop for the head, a wooden board and a greasy tattered 
blanket. The cry of “ Rouse out here,O! Rouse out,” brings 
them on the deck with a lumbersome scramble, and then the 
hauling of the gear commences. If this be effected by steam 
power, as is the case on most of the trawling craft in a large 
fleet, the operation will be over in twenty minutes or half-an-hour. 
If, on the other hand, the capstan has to be turned by manual 
labour the strain will be about the stiffest which any one could 
endure for the space of an hour or two. Then up come the fish 
boxes from the hold, and in them the fishes, after being carefully 
cleaned, are packed away, there to await transportation in the 
smack’s boat to the steam cutter, in which they will be carried 
to Billingsgate or Shadwell*markets, in thick layers of ice, there 
again to pass through the hands of one or two middle-men to 
the consumer, whose ears may be regaled with a legend to the 
effect that they are 
“ Bonnie fish and halesome farin’, 
New come frae the sea.” 

Before the packing and cleaning are completed, down goes the 
gear once more at sight of the admiral’s rocket and red or green 
flares. There is another sleep in store now for the crew, all again 
save the hand who remains above to watch alone in the darkness. 
The hours drag out their lazy length; the stars steal away and 
dawn sets in. 

When it is time to heave the trawl once more, a stentorian shout 
of “All haul! All haul!” will rouse from their slumbers the 
sleepers below deck, and bring them to another hard tug of work 
in the early morning light. 

Thus far I have described the rough, but by no means, surpass- 
ingly hard, life of a seafaring Englishman ; intermittent, yet not 
absolutely dangerous, war with the elements; but any sketch would 
be woefully incomplete from whose contents were eliminated details 
of the grim struggle with overmastering storm and wild tempest ; 
gales sweeping through the North Sea with terrific fury, at un- 
certain times in all seasons, but more especially in the spring and 
autumn equinoxes. ‘Cold and pitiless as the hand of death,” 
may Mr. Clark Russell well call them. “ Fierce gales in the North 
Sea,” is a mere passing item in the morning or evening newspaper; 
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but the “ cold and pitiless ” blast may have done its fell work with 
unimagined force, bearing two or three score brave seamen to 
their oozy home, and carrying, if one may so say, in its dying 
wail that sad message to many a fisher’s humble home, which 
will create in an instant a desolate widow and helpless orphan 
children. Yonder in the breaking dawn is a disabled smack. It 
is blowing a hurricane, and the sea rages like a savage monster 
lashed into maddened fury. The rollers break one after the other 
over the doomed craft, and drench the hapless fishermen whom the 
sea every moment threatens to engulf. There is but one chance 
for dear life ; the boat must be got out. Two of the crew have 
already been swept away ; four remain. In a minute or two they 
are out on the seething billows in a frail boat rocking like a tub, 
and with a million chances to one against effective human aid. To 
say that the struggle is a rough and tumble one is but a feeble 
representation of the tragically perilous adventure, for the action 
is the well-defined strife of life or death; the ill-balanced tussle 
of skilful, daring seamanship in the frailest of craft, against the 
tremendous onslaught of the unloosened and uncontrollable forces 
of that something, other than ourselves, which we call nature. A 
brief minute or two will suffice to decide the unequal combat, for 
the tiny boat, in the great swelter of the waves, is speedily over- 
taken by a careering billow, which, fairly capsizing her, hurls into 
the trough of the sea three of the unfortunate smacks-men who 
have been pulling for sweet life in the wilderness of foam. It is a 
ghastly moment; not so much for those who are in the iron embrace 
of the sea-—for their doom is sealed and they know it; God pity 
them for man cannot help—as for that one poor fellow who clutches 
with stiffened grip the keel of the upturned craft. In the brief 
interval the boat and the sorely tried human being dance on the 
ocean whirl an evolution which has the appearance of an uncouth 
somersault, and then another mountainous wave picks them up 
on its crest and bears them onward, till the aid of kind comrades 
in the strong boat of another smack brings timely relief. This is 
no picture drawn for a purpose ; it is the bald outline of an incident 
of very recent date, and it is soberly and truthfully typical of much 
that is of frequent occurrence on the fishing grounds. 

The trawling skipper is a wary, tried and deft sailor, and, fortun- 
ately for the fair fame of the institution which has established itself 
amongst the fish-catching community on and around the Dogger 
Bank, the men who command the mission vessels are fully qualified 
to hold their own in feats of difficult seamanship with any outside 
captains known in the deep-sea fisheries. Apropos of this, almost 
whilst I am writing, the following paragraph from a London morn- 
ing paper comes into my hands. 


“ About six o’clock on the morning of Sunday, the 2nd inst., the 
skipper of the hospital ship ‘Queen Victoria,’ belonging to the 
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‘ service of the Mission to Deep-Sea Fishermen, spoke a large 
Swedish steamer, the ‘Carl F. R. Wem,’ completely disabled 
through the breaking of her shaft. Ina strong wind and a nasty sea, 
six hours were spent in endeavours to get a rope on board. Mean- 
while the gale blew stronger and snow showers fell, but once the 
steamer was in tow, the well-found mission craft steadily made way 
with her big burden. On Tuesday morning the Thames was 
reached in safety, after a trying journey of about 150 miles. The 
tonnage of the mission ship was 130, and that of the steamer 
about 400.” , 


This rehearses in a necessarily brief and inadequate manner 
what from fuller accounts appears to have been a really creditable 
and noteworthy performance. I am assured indeed by an “an- 
cient mariner,” who has seen over fifty years in the merchant 
service, and who has himself been concerned in some remarkable 
exploits, that this little piece of work is one of the smartest things 
of which he has heard. And, for the matter of that, so it ought 
to be. A mission skipper is a failure unless he be a real repre- 
sentative, not only of what is highest in the social and moral 
impulses of his fellow-fishermen, but of much that is manliest and 
most proficient in the details of the wild, daring, but intensely 
human, sailor life on the dreary Dogger. A vivid account of a 
remarkable gale on the trawling grounds is before me, in the words 
of this same smacks-man. Happily steering clear of that dreariest 
of verbiage, the amplified circumlocutory preface, Skipper Jones 
straightway opens his simple narrative : 

*‘ About: four o’clock in the morning it looked rather dirty, and 
about five I began to reef. The wind commenced to blow in 
gusts, and I called all hands out to reef the ship as soon as pos- 
sible. The wind came on so hard and sharp that we could scarcely 
stand to take in the last reef in the mainsail; but, with willing 
hands, we got it in all right. The power of the wind and storm 
beating against the canvas was more than our vessel could stand 
under, so we took in the jib and mizen and lay under the mainsail 
and foresail. The hatchways were battened down and tarpaulined, 
and all was done that seamanship could do. 

“‘ About ten o’clock in the morning we are drifting as the wind 
and waves send us. The gale is blowing as if it must blow every- 
thing away, the squalls bringing sleet so thick that all throughout 
the day you can see nothing. A little clear would come now and 
then, and last for five or ten minutes. For the twenty years I 
have been at sea I never saw it blow like it. 

‘‘ About eleven o’clock, the gale having been at hand now for 
five hours, I left the deck for a few minutes, with all hands, and 
we had prayer in the after-cabin, asking the great Father to ‘ keep 
us under the shadow of His wings.’ I cannot say, as I have heard 
some people say, that I had no fear. Oh, yes! my flesh trembled 
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at the prospect of death; but my spirit was happy, for I knew that 
He is ‘our refuge and our strength, a very present help in 
trouble.’ 

“The gale still continued, and in the little bits of ‘clear’ we 
began to see several smacks close together, which, at such a time, 
was very dangerous; but I steered our vessel surely in the midst 
of it all. ‘His banner over us was love,’ for we came up to and 
passed everything we saw. A heavy sea broke, with the roar of 
ten thousand lions, close to our bow, and then again near to our 
quarter, with hundreds of tons of water in it. Bless God! none 
of them came on board. We passed one smack in the gale, lying 
with her canvas blowing to pieces. I was ina funny state through 
wet and cold, yet I could look to and rejoice all through the 
storm.” 

Put the author of the “ Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor,’” or, some other 
sterling word-painter of storm, disaster and death on the treach- 
erous wave, in such a situation, and what an elaborate picture of 
stirring activity and weird terror would be wrought up from these 
incidents! The plain North Sea skipper, like the Galilean fisher- 
men in the early days of Christianity, speaks with delightful 
simplicity, true pathos and ingenuous frankness. 

Here is another simple story of a North Sea blast : 

“IT must now refer to another gale of wind—January’s gale. I 
was then in the smack ‘Pilot.’ We were lying to under storm 
canvas §.E. of Great Silver Pits. All went well until about 1 a.m., 
when the man who was keeping a look-out in the cabin door, rushed 
down into the cabin, and before I could ask him what was up, a 
tremendous sea broke on board, hurling our vessel down on her 
side. Happily, the mainsail bursting and boom and gaff breaking, 
the vessel came up again, and was soon clear of the water from off 
deck ; but, oh! what a wreck we looked in so short a time, but, 
thank God! we got home safe after a week’s buffeting about.” 

To multiply instances of this sort would soon exhaust my avail- 
able space, but the following, which has reference to the sad 
upsetting of a steward’s efforts for the supply of good cheer on 
Christnias Day, tempts quotation : 

‘Well, sir, I had something like eleven years at sea, and spent 
all my Christmases afloat. I shall never forget the first one; we 
had such a time of it, and it did blow, too. We made our plum- 
duff, and put it in the kettle to cook. It had not been on long 
before the chain gave way that held it from falling off the stove ; 
the vessel shipped a heavy sea, and off came the kettle and its 
contents, flop on to the cabin floor. The pudding had been in just 
time enough to swell, so the sudden fall to the floor caused the 
cloth to burst, and there was our Christmas-duff done for. As I 
just said, we shipped a heavy lumper, and of course this brought 
a lot of water into our little kitchen, parlour and bedroom, which 
is all one. There was the duff and the kettle floating about and 
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thumping against each other, and when the cloth gave way our 
poor old pudding was quite shipwrecked. We had no duff that 
Christmas, and I had to wait till another came round.” 

The men on the mission ships have abundance of work on their 
hands, and they are likely to have more in the future. When I 
wrote in this magazine a year ago-it was my duty to announce 
that the council of the institution, impelled by a desire to extend 
and develop in every possible way the benevolent branches of the 
society’s undertaking, but more especially in the general medical 
and hospital departments, and still more definitely with the object 
of providing the amplest accommodation for in-patients on the 
mission ships, had decided to run the financial risk which would 
be involved in discontinuing fishing operations, feeling sure that 
the public, on the grounds of greater efficiency in the work carried 
on, would support them by increased subscriptions. This con- 
fidence has been more than justified. Experience has, however, 
demonstrated that the old system was the better of the two; better 
for the mission, better for the crews who man their ships, and 
better for the large body of trawlers among whom the institution 
works. The smacks-man is a being greatly ruled by sentiment, 
and is at the same time by no means lacking in shrewdness. 
He is strongly swayed by the feeling of clanship or comradeship 
which is expressed in the words “brother fisherman,” and he would 
twenty times rather listen to a friendly word of counsel from a 
man who toiled at the trawl for his daily bread, who braved the 
hardships of the smacks-man’s lot under conditions similar to his 
own, than from any one who, however hard labouring he might 
otherwise be, was merely a well-fed, well-paid, sleekly-comfortable 
sort of yachtsman on the mission cruiser. The crews in the 
mission service themselves suffer, too, through the alteration in 
their outward lot on the North Sea. In saying that there has been 
a certain deterioration in the simplicity and manly stamina of 
moral character one has no complaint to make against individuals, 
nor indeed any serious charge to bring against the men as a body. 
It is only desired to show, and to emphasize from the testimony 
of these honest fellows themselves, that the mission does far better 
carry out the wishes of those whose support alone makes its 
existence possible, by means of a class of agents who go through 
the fleets, if one may so say, with the trawl in one hand and 
Christian aid in the other. Remuneration for services in the 
religious or benevolent sphere is, by general consent, perfectly 
legitimate, but there is undoubtedly a higher and a better way. 
Few will dispute that the great Apostle, plying his manual craft 
of tentmaker by day in order that at evenfall he might speak his 
message without reward, is a nobler spectacle than the highly-paid 
—-or even the poorly-paid—missioner. Besides, it will be shown 
by-and-by that, though the spiritual, medical, educational and 
social work is one whose need is imperative, whose extension has 
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been rapid, and whose triumphs have been, in their way, as notable 
as anything which has been done in recent years for the benefit of 
the masses; it is one which, in its widest form, can only be 
effectively discharged within specific hours of the day, even when 
the weather is most favourable ; and at certain seasons, when the 
wind rages and the waves roll; as the sailors say, mountains high, 
whole weeks may pass without a soul boarding the mission craft, 
for no boat could live in such a tumbling sea. So that it is 
manifestly better for the society that their crews should always, as 
it were, have an arm on the trawl; it is better for themselves that 
they should be 7m, and nor merely face to face with, the stubborn 
conditions of the active trawler’s life; it is better for the men in 
the fleets, first, that help should come to them through a brother’s 
hand, and, second, that the Christianity which is presented for 
their emulation should (in whatever degree it points to things 
of another world) have a firm grip upon the manly dignity of that 
present human labour, of which Carlyle in our time has spoken 
such eloquent words. 

At any rate, the council of the Mission to Deep-Sea Fishermen, 
without professing to derive their inspiration from the trumpet- 
blast of Thomas Carlyle, or any other modern quasi-prophet, have, 
as plain business men, with a keen sense of the responsibility 
which they owe to the generous British public, of whose moneys 
they are the trustees, taken the bull by the horns, and as an 
initial step to the re-introduction of the trawling gear into all the 
mission vessels other than the three specially-designed hospital 
cruisers, have dispatched the smack “ Cholmondeley ” to undertake 
effective mission and medical work with a company of trawlers 
known as “ Durrant’s Fleet,” and at the same time to fish with gear 
worked by the hand instead of by steam. Here it may be advis- 
able to explain that most of the trawling vessels in the larger fleets 
haul the trawling gear by steam power, though in some of the 
smaller fleets the great fish-inclosing net is still raised by means of a 
capstan, turned at the expense of much muscular exertion. A smoky 
engine, with all its attendant dirt, is a very undesirable thing on a 
hospital vessel, apart from the fact that it monopolizes an amount 
of space which can be ill spared, in view of the large audiences 
which assemble aboard. More especially, when it is understood 
that the mission skipper will have power to keep the trawl inboard 
whenever he can show in his log that the interests of the humane 
work of which he is the representative and the agent require it, it 
will be apparent that the manipulation of the gear without the aid 
of steam is decidedly the right thing in all the circumstances. 
But, to make assurance doubly sure, the council are determined 
not to be guided by a priori reasoning, however plausible it may 
appear, nor even by a posteriori proof, however strong it may 
be furnished, in conditions not quite similar to those now presented. 
The workability of the plan will be put to an actual test on the 
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fishing grounds, both in the smaller and the larger aggregations 
of trawling smacks. The main point to be established is that the 
mission crew are no mere holiday evangelists, but fishermen 
harder worked even than the jovial, toiling smacks-men themselves. 
And these men in the mission service will be harder worked, 
while, through dealing in many delicate matters with their fellow- 
fishermen, they will be sorely tried, in addition, in patience and 
in tact. Nevertheless the council believe they are acting wisely 
in seeking to bring about this state of things, viz., that, whereas 
the skipper and his crew shall be better fed and better paid than 
the average smacks-men in any of the fleets, yet no one can say 
that their work is less arduous or toilsome; on the contrary, it 
will be a distinct advantage for these crews if a sentiment gains 
ground in the deep-sea fisheries that the mission hands lie upon 
no bed of roses, but buffet it even more bravely than the outside 
seamen. 

The mission ships will trawl for these reasons, and not merely 
for the purpose of securing additional income. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the past year has witnessed a sort of crisis in the society’s 
history, the receipts have been ample, and I feel sure that any one 
who is disposed to attend the annual meeting of the institution, 
which is announced to be held in Exeter Hall on the evening of 
June 19th, under the presidency of the Right Honourable the Lord 
Chancellor, will hear a record of financial prosperity which will 
more than satisfy the extremest pessimist. So safe indeed is the 
monetary position that the governing body have felt warranted 
in extending the borders of the mission. Work has been opened 
out on the west coast, and it is in contemplation to widen yet 
further the field, so as to inchude the waters which wash the Isle of 
Man, the shores of Ireland and—again upon the eastern sides of 
Britain—the populous fishing grounds on the Scotch coast. All 
through the winter months one of the society’s vessels has been 
cruising in the Bristol Channel or the Irish Sea, and, while the 
operations have been impeded to some extent by the boisterous 
weather which has prevailed, yet much needed and welcome aid 
has been rendered to these “single boaters.” With the dawn of 
the coming summer brighter hours will set in. The sea in its 
fury is a grand and it may be a tragic spectacle; yet the agent of 
‘medical and missionary effort desires not this, but rather in the 
words of one of Lord Tennyson’s latest poems : 


‘*Such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound or foam ; ” 


for then intercourse between the smacks is rendered safe, and the 
mission: ship is crowded from time to time with cheery but withal 
earnest visitors. 

So far one feels that but the merest fringe of a vast problem 
has been touched, and it would take not one but many chapters to 
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deal with the various ramifications of the subject. Nevertheless, 
the necessarily brief and inadequate description of an important 
national enterprise which has but just been given, is sufficient to 
lead to the point from which the inquiry started. Was the 
friendly mayor right, or was he not, when he spoke of this crusade 
as a modern-day marvel of practical Christianity ? Well, let us 
look upon one picture and then another; the scene in each case 
being the fishing grounds in the latitude of the Dogger Bank, and 
the time, in the first instance, in the period antecedent to the 
dawn of medical missionary enterprise in those quarters. It isa 
day in the bright summer time, such a day as leads the most eelf- 
conscious fisherman to forget for a space the wild dangers encirc- 
ling his ocean home. The sea is bathed in a flood of golden 
light, and even the weather-stained smacks with their darkly- 
tanned sails glow with a pleasing brilliance in the noontide sun. 
Far in the depths of the blue wave the dead men lie, with the 
relics of many a goodly craft, but it is all joy and the delights of 
strong human life for the surviving crews to-day under the clear 
smile of heaven. But an unseen enemy is at work poisoning the 
smacksmen’s brief hours of pleasure. For a day and a night the 
broad surface of the ocean has been clear as a crystal mirror, and 
no puff of wind has come to swell the big-bellied sails. Conse- 
quently the trawl has not been shot from any of the smacks, for 
no signal has issued from the admiral’s vessel, a bit of breeze 
being required for the successful working of the trawl. The rough 
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‘sailor games are all exhausted ; there is “ne’er a bit o’ readin’” to 


be had, unless it be a tattered Bible, an ancient newspaper or an 
“ Ould Moore’s almanack,” so that the demon of ennui scours the 
field. It is the hey-day of opportunity for the realization of pious 
Doctor Isaac Watts’ old-fashioned lines, 


‘‘Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.” 


But there is really for the moment no apparent sign, you think, of 
this threatened mischief. Wait for a little, however, and you will 
be undeceived. The “devil’s mission ship” is entering the fleet 
with a message of deliverance from the insipidity of the prevailing 
ennui. “The devil’s mission ship,” you say; “what an absurd 
title.’ Well, absurd or fit, it is not mine, but the smacks-men’s 
own, though in my humble opinion it is aptly chosen. The smack 
is the “ Marie Louise,” of Ostend, and she carries the usual cargo of 
aniseed brandy, fiery poisonous schnapps, cheap tobacco, and a 
miscellaneous assortment of other articles, which I cannot well 
specify in these pages. Soon her deck becomes thronged with an 
assembly of rough fishermen, all cursed with the “blowed if yer 
knows what t’ do” feeling, all athirst for excitement at any cost. 
Need I enlarge the picture? If any one wishes to see a counter- 
part of that scene, so far as its counterpart can be presented on 
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land, let him stray into a drinking hell in one of the slums of East 
London, or a low ale-house in the Edinburgh Cowgate on a Satur- 
day night, and, apart from the wild work, ofttimes ending in loss 
of life, which takes place around the “‘ Marie Louise ” on the Dogger, 
a correct idea will be gathered of the truly devilish work which was 
done in former days on the trawling grounds. I am no rabid 
teetotaller; indeed, I am not a teetotaller at all; and I paint 
no coloured sketch for the purpose of producing a mere startling 
effect. A literary man and an accomplished yachtsman told me 
the other day that in speaking elsewhere, but in similar terms, of 
the trawlers as they were in other times the picture drawn by me 
was exaggerated in its sombre colours. In reply to him, and in 
reply to any critic, I can only say that the testimony has been 

thered from the lips of men who have known and lived in the 
fleets for ten, twenty, thirty, forty years ; that it is confirmed from 
every quarter in which I have made inquiry, and that its outlines 
are abundantly paralleled in the records of every police court in 
the populous eastern seaports. The “coper” was the centre of 
fellowship in the past, and the emblem of the smacks-man’s 
degradation. 

This is the first picture, and now for the second. The emblem, 
the outward and visible sign of the fisherman’s elevation, of the 
great change that has visited his character, is the mission ship, the 
trawler’s evangel, as she may well be named. Yonder she appears, 
flying the spacious twenty-feet flag of the Mission to Deep-Sea 
Fishermen. Once—it was but for a brief while—she was considered 
a fit object of jeer and rude jest, now she is the recognized focus 
of human interest in the trawling fleet. 

It is early morning and the fish-carrying steamer from London 
is in the midst of the fleet receiving from scores of smacks the 
various boxes containing the take of fishes. The “Clulow ”—so will 
we call the hospital vessel—is lying as near to the cutter as is con- 
sistent with safety, and now look at the crowd on her deck. 
Contrast it, if you can, and as you well may, with that bygone 
scene on the doomed coper—doomed by the civilizing mission craft 
—and a vivid conception will be formed of the altered conditions 
of a seaman’s life on the Dogger Bank. It may be fearlessly 
said that the “Clulow” is furnished with all the indispensable 
means of aid for men in the position of these hardy fishers. 
There is a qualified surgeon on board to attend to the ailments of 
the maimed and the suffering ; there is a clergyman or a lay mis- 
sioner charged with responsibility for the religious instruction ; 
there is an ample supply of woollen goods such as cuffs, comforters, 
Crimean helmets, gigantic sea-boot stockings and steering gloves ; 
there is abundant store of tobacco of quality superior to, and price 
lower than, that erewhile dispensed by the coper ; there is plenty 
of room below deck for a company of the men to take friendly seats 
and drink a social cup of tea; the library is stored with healthy, 
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exciting, substantial reading, and there are gifts of books in abund- 
ance to be had; there are five cosily-lined cots for in-patients in the 
hospital; and I again repeat there is on that well-found smack 
a representation of much that appeals in a humane and help- 
ful way to what is most needy and urgent in the personal case of 
the North Sea toilers. The benevolent work has secured the praise 
of all; the religious of most. Of course if you are an extremely 
bellicose agnostic, or aggressive secularist, go not there, for you 
will encounter a type of unquestioning faith, faith militant and with 
no taint of doubt. If you are inclined to hold that wholesome 
beer is a necessary of life, and believe with some that the mission 
ships should supply it, of course your desideratum will be wanting ; 
but you will have to show a stronger case than has yet been shown 
before the council of the society will be induced to extend their 
supplies in this direction. 

The schoolmaster isabroad in the North Seaas on land; schools have 
been kept on the mission vessels ; and the amount of honest, sincere, 
manly instruction which has been communicated, not merely by the 
educated visitor, but by the honest skipper-preacher and lecturer, 
is incalculable in its results. The religious services I will not 
attempt to depict; mere word description can but ill portray the 
virile intensity of the spiritual enthusiasm. This only shall be 
said, that as contact with the vile coper carried into the smacks- 
man’s life a corrupting and ever poisonous taint, so contact with 
the inspiriting, intellectual, social, moral and spiritual influences 
of the anti-coper introduces an influence as genuine in its degree, 
keener in its finer touches, and deeper in its inner reality, than the 
touching highland melody which thrilled the soul of Wordsworth 
and of which he says: 


‘*The music in my heart I bore, 
Long after it was heard no more.” 


On the North Sea, thousands of the fishermen now carry into 
the hours of their daily existence the brightening influences of 
the mission vessel, her teachers and her crew. 

Finally, and in a very few words, let me say to the adverse critic, 
if such person there be, pray learn from the trawler’s own lips 
or from the pages of any authenticated record, the exact nature of 
the former ways and habits of life of these men in their floating 
villages, and then take a run to the latitude of the Dogger in one 
of the vessels of the Mission to Deep-Sea Fishermen; or, if you 
prefer, in an ordinary fishing smack, and see for yourself the true 
social revolution which has been accomplished, and, though not 
given to prophesy, I venture in this case to predict that you will 
gain knowledge of a work which will disarm your criticism. 

ALEXANDER GORDON. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
AT BEAUMONT ROYAL. 


«6 TCHABOD” might indeed be written on the walls of this fair 

mansion, as Ferrars thought while riding towards it from his 
hunting lodge, where he had arrived the night before, intending to 
make arrangements for the removal of his stud and various 
belongings, as his lease would terminate shortly, and he had 
determined to leave Blankshire. It was a bleak day in February, 
occasional showers of sharp half-frozen rain were driven by sudden 
bursts of easterly wind across the yellow-green of the wintry fields 
and the dark brown of the leafless woods. 

Despondency seemed to have set its mark on the face of the land 
at that moment of its deepest, dreariest sleep, just before the first 
faint stir of wakening spring. 

There was no despondency, however, in Stephen’s face, although 
it wore an expression of profound gravity and resolution, as if his 
mind was completely and definitely made up. 

How well he knew every step of that oft-trodden road! Six 
years ago, when he began to hunt the Blankshire country, what a 
blissful sunny home Beaumont Royal was—deadly sweet it used 
to seem to Ferrars, who had always been more or less bored by 
unadulterated doses of his cousin’s company, and keenly alive to 
the weakness and selfishness which lurked in the yet unstirred 
depths of his nature, hidden under the fair surface seeming, of 
good-nature, good looks, high spirits, generosity, and a certain 
well-bred imperiousness, fostered by long years of unchecked 
authority. 

How often he had wondered at the hearty, unstinted faith 
accorded him by his delicate, thoughtful wife! Was it possible 
that she had lived with him from eighteen to twenty-five without 
perceiving' that she was his superior in intellect and force of 
character ? 

“‘ Yes,” mused Ferrars, “all contradictions are possible to the 
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extraordinary mixture of shrewdness, credulity, tenacity, tender 
ness, hate, and a dozen other qualities which exist side by side in 
a woman’s nature. Its chemistry is beyond my comprehension. 
Even Claire, well as I know her, is unreadable—I could never fore- 
tell what line of conduct she may adopt.” 

These reflections brought him to the gate of the Grange, where 
he had parted with Mrs. Repton that day when she had met Lady 
de Walden face to face for the last time. 

‘‘ She was pretty sure of her game then,” thought Ferrars, “ but 
she thought she would take a cast of the line for me. Might that 
not have been a blind though ? She perceived what no one else has 
caught a glimpse of. I did not exactly fall into the trap, but 
Well, all’s fair in love or war. That is not the maxim of a gentle- 
man though. I suspect the Repton found me a useful ally, little 
as I dreamed she could have converted me to such base uses. I 
wonder what the next act in the drama may be!” 

Turning down the lane by which on that memorable day he had 
watched Lord de Walden’s approach, Ferrars touched his horse 
with his heel, and rode the rest of the way to Beaumont Royal at 
a sharp trot. 

The door was opened to him by a grey-headed butler, who had 
long been in the service. 

“Oh! Mr. Ferrars!” he said with respectful cordiality, and, 
descending the steps, added, “ I’ll take your horse round myself, 
sir.” 

“Oh, do not trouble yourself, Vickers; I can wait. Where 
are the other men?” returned Ferrars, with the curt civility 
which yet always seemed to command recognition from his social 
inferiors. 

“Well, sir, both James and Robert have left. As my lord will 
not be back just yet, her ladyship thought we might do with a 
smaller establishment. So we can, sir.” 

“Oh! indeed,” returned Ferrars dismounting. ‘“ Where shall I 
find Lady de Walden ?” 

“ Her ladyship is not come down yet, sir; she has had a bad 
cold. The general is in the library, sir.” 

Ferrars walked quickly down the well-known corridor; it was 
as beautifully kept, as tastefully adorned with plants and sweet 
with hot-house flowers as ever; yet the profound stillness which 
reigned throughout the house had in it something ominously 
suggestive of death. 

In the library, beside a splendid fire, and surrounded by recently 
opened newspapers which he had glanced at and thrown down, 
sat General Granard, his fine old face puckered into an expression 
of peevish weariness. 

« Hullo! Ferrars! by George, I am delighted to see you,” and 
he sprang up to shake hands with almost youthful alertness. “ We 
were wondering you had not written, but this is better than a 
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dozen letters. There are no end of things I want to consult you 
about.” 

‘IT am at your service, general. Have come down to look after 
the removal of my horses and various properties. I shall be here 
a week at least. How is Lady de Walden ?” 

“No great things; caught cold and doesn’t seem able to shake 
it off. Doctor here every day ; she only comes down to dinner. Iam 
very uneasy about her ; she is like a ghost. Very glad you have 
come, she was asking about you the other day.” 

‘She has not written a line to me since I was here for a few 
hours, three weeks ago.” 

‘““I daresay not, my dear fellow; she does nothing—nothing— 
except read to the boy or play with him. It’s enough to break 
your heart to see her trying to be bright with him. You'll stay 
to dinner, won’t you, Ferrars ? ” 

“If I may in my boots and shooting jacket.” 

“Oh! that needn’t trouble you, there’s precious little ceremony 
here now. I don’t know what’s to become of Claire presently. I 
have had to give her money, by George, and she won’t ask those 
confounded lawyers for any. J did though. Why, the housekeeper 
wanted money to pay the wages and books, and all that. Gould, 
the lawyer,wrote civilly enough—I believe the man is ashamed of 
his client—and sent cash sufficient,but recommended the reduction 
of the establishment, pending the instructions he expected from 
Lord de Walden. What do you think of that, eh ?” 

‘“‘ Looks bad,” said Ferrars briefly. ‘I hope, general, if there is 
any difficulty about funds you will allow me the privilege of a 
relative and consider me your banker.” 

“Thank you—thank you—you are very good, but I am not 
going to spare that scoundrelly ass de Walden. No, no, I shall 
make him shell out, I assure you, and——” 

Here he was interrupted by the entrance of Parker, who brought 
her lady’s love and hopes that Mr. Ferrars would stay to dinner as 
she wished to see him and would be down soon. 

“‘ All right, Parker, Mr. Ferrars has promised to stay. When 
will her ladyship be ready ?” 

‘Not for an hour or so, sir ; she was only just getting up.” 

Oh! all right,” and Parker retired. 

‘It’s a godsend to have you here,” continued General Granard’ 
picking up and arranging the papers he had scattered about, 
‘for I have had a deuced miserable time of it—not a soul to speak 
to, for Claire never opens her lips—and when the people round call 
they think it only polite to behave as if they were at a funeral. 
My poor child has done her best to make me comfortable ; she has 
given me her own room in the south-west angle of the house, 
and Stubbs has quarters close by that are fit fora prince. But 
it’s the east windiest place I ever was in, and what do you think ? 


Monsieur Casserole, the chef, gave warning. I beg his pardon, 
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sent in his resignation. He could not, he said, let his great 
abilities rust for lack of practice, so we have the kitchen-maid as 
cook, by Jove! Of course I am willing to make any sacrifice for 
my daughter, but there are limits, as any reasonable man will 
admit. Then there's the boy, fine little chap, full of spirits and 
energy, a good deal too full for an old fellow like me, kicks up a 
devil of a row with a drum ; only Stubbs takes him off sometimes. 
Claire seems quite impervious to noise. I must say it will be a 
red letter day, the day I leave this and get back to my own place 
and the club. I say, Ferrars, I haven’t been out for three days ; 
suppose we walk through the conservatories and if it’s dried up a 
little we might have a look at the stables.” 

‘“‘ By all means. Have you heard if de Walden means to part 
with his horses ? ” 

“No. They are all eating their heads off. Have you any 
tidings of him and his precious companion ? ” 

“ Nothing definite. I rather suspect they are, or were till last 
week, at Brussels. I fancy de Walden came over to meet me in 
Paris from Brussels. Old Foley—you know Foley of the Foreign 
Office—he saw de Walden at the station in Brussels only a few 
days ago with a very handsome, dark woman, attendants, lap dogs 
and all the paraphernalia of such a ménage.” 

‘“‘ The devil he did,” cried the general leading the way to the hall, 
where he proceeded to fold a white silk handkerchief round his 
throat and put on an overcoat. ‘Well, I hope the jade will put 
the screw on and give him the slip with a richer rival afterwards.” 

“Do you think that would be a good result for your daughter ?” 
asked Ferrars as they crossed the drawing-room to reach a large 
conservatory which communicated with the others. 

“JT don’t know. Yes, I suppose he’d come back to Claire 
then.” 

“ And do you think that a consummation to be devoutly wished 
for?” continued Ferrars, his deep tones sounding very calm and 
judicial. “Do you think they are ever likely to be happy 
together ? Can de Walden come back splashed from the gutter 
to be the husband of a spotless, high-minded wife ?” 

“ Yes—yes—of course. It’s all very shocking, but then, you 
know right well, men can come through a lot of gutter and come 
out with very few splashes. Why, the law admits that. If de 
Walden, after a short fling with the Repton, came home and wished 
to take up the old lines of devotion and decency, he’d have every 
right to do so, and Claire would have no redress. Whereas if 
she——” 

“There’s a rough justice in it though,” interrupted Egerton 
hastily. ‘ Women are quite different.” 

‘“‘ That’s true,” returned the general complaisantly. ‘“ Of course 
it is an infernal shame of de Walden to make such an open scandal, 
but I confess I should like to see him restored to his right mind 
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before he has wasted his substance, and I don’t care to see my 
child in a painful uncertain position all her days.” 

* Don’t you think it would be far better for her to be divorced 
from an idiotic vaurien, and married toa man older, steadier, more 
devoted to her and as well off as—take care, there is a step here, 
general,” Ferrars turned to assist the old man as he spoke, look- 
ing significantly into his eyes—“ as well off as de Walden,” he 
went on, “ if not of quite the same rank ?” 

“Hum,” said the general averting his eyes, “ such men are not 
easily found. Be that as it may, Claire is not disposed to be 
unforgiving. Time will show. These houses are over-heated,” 
he went on. “Iam afraid to cross the grounds to the stables 
after this heat.” 

‘“‘ This angle here is quite sheltered, and the wind has fallen. I 
want your opinion about some colts which were to have been sold 
last month, but everything came to a standstill, I suppose.” 

“ Just so. Awful business. Stop a bit, Ill button up my coat 
and venture.” 


* * * * * 


When Ferrars had made what amount of toilette he could with 
small means, he returned to the library and there he found Lady 
de Walden. She was sitting in the same chair from which she 
had risen to take the post-bag, when she noticed the letter ad 
dressed to Mr. A. Holden, nearly three months before. What a 
long martyrdom she had endured since. 

He was positively alarmed when she came forward with a quick 
movement to meet him. Her eyes looked too large for her pale, 
wan face. She seemed too slender and fragile for the action of 
the heart, for he could perceive its throbbings in the rise and fall 
of the folds in which her black dress crossed over her bosom. 

How strongly his own beat. When holding out her hands her 
sad eyes grew moist while she exclaimed, “ How glad I am to see 
you, Stephen. Why did you stay away so long?” 

He took them in both his own, and his deep eyes gazed upon 
her face with unspeakable tenderness and longing, as if he would 
draw the sorrow from her soul as loving lips have sucked the 
poison from wounds. “Claire,” he said at length, “Claire.” — 

“Ah! Stephen, no one feels for me as you do; you knew our 
life so well,” a shiver passed through her. 

** You have been ill, worse than the general thinks,” exclaimed 
Ferrars in a low husky tone ; “you look only the shadow of 
yourself.” 

“Yes,” she returned softly, and drawing her hands from his 
she went back to her chair. He drew a seat beside her. 

“ They said it was a bad cold—any name did—but I feel I have 
passed through the shadow of death. The kind doctor did not 
save me, Stephen. There was one night I felt—I knew—my life was 
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ebbing away. I cannot describe the sensation—the slow darkness 
and faintness creeping over me, and all my days passed before 
my mind as if seen through a gauze veil. I did not seem to 
regret anything, or any one, till I heard Gerald’s voice call 
‘Mother.’ Oh! I heard it quite clearly, and then I resisted, I 
struggled with the great conqueror and—he retreated. Yes, I 
am going to try to live, Stephen; my life is not my own until 
my boy is a man, able to guide himself. If I died, who would 
there be to guard him from—from her? You remember how she 
coveted him that day, there in the morning-room ? ” 

‘‘ Right, Claire,” said Ferrars, who had listened with profound 
feeling, leaning forward, his elbow on his knee, his face shaded by 
his hand. Now he straightened himself and spoke with his usual 
calmness and decision : * You must live for your boy—ay, for your- 
self—at twenty-five you must not cast away your life, nor, for the 
boy’s sake, must you make existence a purgatory; you must 
gather strength.” 

“T will,” she interrupted; “I have looked at things, I will be 
strong and patient, I will not look for ever at the ashes of the 
past, and you will help me ?” 

“J will, Claire.” He paused. ‘ How is it they did not send for 
some first-rate man instead of pottering on with old Gedge?” he 
asked impatiently. 

“Nobody knew how ill I was, and no one could have helped 
me but myself. Now, Stephen, I am not going to question you any 
more, but I trust you to tell me—whatever you learn of—of what 
interests me. Will you promise me this?” 

Most faithfully.” 

“You have no tidings now?” 

** Nothing whatever.” 

She sighed and passed her hand over her brow. 

“There seem to be difficulties about money,” she resumed; “I 
do not understand—but an odd dislike to use his money is 
growing up within me. What can Ido? I have none of my own, 
and my poor father has very little,” sue sighed wearily. 

“Do not trouble yourself, Claire; that is of small consequence ; 
leave all business matters to the general and to me.” 

* Yes, I cannot bear the fatigue of thinking much; I shall be 
stronger by-and-by—hush !—here is Gerald.” 

The boy bounded in as she spoke, running straight to Ferrars, on 
whose knee he jumped. 

“Oh, Cousin Ferrars, I didn’t know you were here. When did 
you come? Why did you not bring my father ?” 

I could not, my boy; he is a long way off and can’t come back 
till he is better.” 

“Is he very ill?” 

** Bad enough, Gerald.” 

‘Then why doesn’t mother goto him? He always wants mother.’ 
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“Look here, Gerald, will you try not to ask questions ; you shall 
know everything some day; questions worry mother and she is too 
ill and weak to be worried. Ask her to let you come over and see 
me to-morrow ; I have six such beautiful puppies, all pugs, with big 
eyes and black muzzles ; and a Cashmere goat with kids, and you 
shall choose which you like among them.” 

‘“‘ Oh, mother, mayn’t I go? ” cried the child, darting to her and 
forgetting all about his father. ‘“Mayn’t I go?” he repeated, 
clasping his arms close round her neck. 

‘Yes, dearest, if it is fine.” 

“No. I want to go if it is fine, or raining, or hailing, or 
thundering. There is a covered way to the stables at the Lodge, 
and I can drive in the brougham. I must.” 

“ Tf it is a wet, bad day, Gerald, I will not let you go to-morrow ; 
the day after will do just as well, and your cousin will not mind 
when you go,” returned Lady de Walden, gently but firmly. 

“Then you are a naughty, unkind mother,” cried the boy 
turning from her with an angry gesture. 

“Time enough to tell me all that to-morrow if it is wet and. 
stormy, Gerald. If the sun shines, I shall be a good, kind mother, 
yet I cannot make either rain or shine.” 

Ferrars watched the little scene curiously. ‘She has her work 
cut out in that boy. How terribly like the father he is. She 
ought to hate the sight of him,” he thought. 

“So you are a silly boy,” Claire continued ; “ come to mother, be 
wise and love her.” 

For a moment the boy stood sullen and irresolute, then he 
sprang into her arms. “I do love you, sweet one,” applying to 
her her own loving term for himself, “and it will be fine to- 
morrow.” 

“A happy compromise,” said Ferrars gravely; “if you can 
always contrive such terms you'll not do badly.” 

“It is a comfort to shut out the light these miserable evenings,” 
said General Granard, entering with the butler who was carrying 
a lamp; “ still I feel considerably better, which I attribute to my 
stroll with you, Ferrars. Well, my dear child, I think you are 
looking a shade more like yourself; really, Ferrars, you have had 
a reviving effect on us both. Ha! Gerald, what have you been 
about.” 

“TI never got out at all, grandpapa.” 

“Then I am sorry for your nurse, young man.” 

‘“‘ Why ?” asked Gerald pugnaciously, but the general turned a 
deaf ear to him and began to talk politics to Ferrars. 

Presently dinner was announced, and their guest was thankful 
to find it was served in a breakfast-room often used by Lord and 
Lady de Walden when alone. : 

*T can’t say this celery sauce is of the first quality,” said the 
general regretfully, as he solemnly shook his head at the offer of a 
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second supply. “I must say we miss Casserole awfully, and though 
I am the last man in the world to complain unreasonably, the 
omelette last night might have been the sole of an old shoe. Life 
in the country requires a good deal to compensate for the inevit- 
able drawbacks, and I am quite sure Claire would be better in 
London, or anywhere than here.” 

“IT am so sorry the things are not nice,’ said Claire, with a 
bewildered look; “I will speak to Mrs. Smith to-morrow.” 

‘‘ Ah ! Casserole was a terrible loss ; he was quite a man of genius. 
I gave him a letter to the secretary of my club. I wish they 
could secure him.” , 

“I see nothing to find fault with in the dinner,” observed 
Ferrars. “Then, [ am not a Sybarite like you, general.” 

“‘ Why, my dear fellow, you have been brought up in the lap of 
luxury, and J was a mere soldier of fortune, which means of no 
fortune at all.” 

“You are quite right, general,” resumed Ferrars; “ Lady de 
Walden needs change. Suppose you take my yacht, ‘The Siren,’ 
for a couple of months’ cruise in the Mediterranean. You could 
go by land to Marseilles or Genoa and loiter along the coast. The 
middle of March is not too soon to start. I met an old skipper of 
mine the other day who is disengaged. He is a first-rate seaman ; 
I could quite trust you with him. The general would enjoy the 
trip, and I could look after any business matters for you, as I shall 
be for some months in Brook Street. I don’t think you could 
do better. Give me the word and I will write to Captain Peters 
to-night.” 

“I thought you were going to sail ‘ The Siren’ yourself?” said 
Claire, with a wondering look. “I never remember your staying 
three months at a time in London.” 

“ That is of no consequence. What do you say to my proposal ? 
You are a good sailor, Claire, and you could be quite comfort- 
able.” 

“Thank you, Stephen, I know that; but—I could not think of 
leaving Beaumont Royal.” 

The general uttered a moan, which he covered with a loud hem, 
and Ferrars, in his eagerness to change the subject, asked if Claire 
had any news of her little artist friend. 

“Poor child! she has written to me and I have never replied. 
I will give you her address, Stephen, znd you must take her a 
message from me, for I cannot, cannot write.” 

‘Very well,” said Ferrars, who would have accepted a commis- 
sion to fetch a light from the middle of Shadrach, Meshach and 
Abednego’s burning fiery furnace, if Claire had given it. ‘“ How is 
she getting on ?” 

“JT hardly know; she came to London before Christmas, and 
seemed pretty well content then.” 

‘“‘ She has a good deal of talent,” said Ferrars, who knew what a 
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picture was. “By the way, she never sent me the study of a 
glade at Fontainebleau which I commissioned her to paint for 
me. 

‘There was no weather to do it,” returned Claire, “ and she is 
a curious little creature, and if she fancied I asked you to order 
the picture, she will be reluctant to do it.” 

‘“‘If that is her line, there is small chance of her getting on,” 
growled the general. “I hate such folly. I,am amazed at your 
imagining she can ever make bread and cheese with her brush, 
Claire.” 

‘IT do not doubt she will, my dear father. She is so industrious.” 
. “Tf to-morrow is fine and mild, which is quite possible, will you 

come out, Claire ?” asked Ferrars abruptly. “ You look as if you 
had been shut up for weeks.” 

‘“‘ As she has been,” put in General Granard. “I do not think 
she has been out of the house since we came down.” 

“ Won’t you come, Claire? I'll take you out in the pony car- 
riage—or——” 

‘TI think I will try to walk a little,” returned Claire, speaking 
slowly and unsteadily. ‘It will do me more good.” 

“* You haven’t the strength to walk, my dear.” 

“ Yes, father, I can begin. I must get strong.” 

‘“‘T was going over to Blanchester to-morrow, in the brougham,” 
continued the general ; “won’t you come with me? ” 

“Into Blanchester ?” she shuddered. ‘ No, dear father.” 

“ Well, I will come over about twelve and take a stroll round 
the grounds before lunch. If it is fine, send Gerald over early ; 
he can choose a pup, and I will bring him back.” 


* * * * * 


Nature was benignant, and the next morning was soft, clear and 
spring-like. Gerald was confided to a trusty groom and started 
in high glee on his pony before his mother had risen, and 
returned in still higher feather riding beside “ Cousin Ferrars’” 
large roadster, while the groom carried the pup selected in a 
basket. 

Lady de Walden came down to meet them in her walking-dress 
and furs, and brightened at the sight of her son’s joyous face. 
Having duly admired the new pet she took Ferrars’ arm and 
sallied forth. 

“Oh, how good it is to breathe the fresh air of heaven,” she 
exclaimed, pausing as they came to the end of the terrace, before 
they descended the steps which led to the grounds. “This sense 
of refreshment reminds me of the day you made me come out 
with you to the Bois de Boulogne. Ah, Stephen, how my heart 
sank when:I found he had sent you instead of coming himself. I 
have hardly had a happy hour since—shall I ever know one 
again ?” 
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“T trust you will, Claire.” 

‘‘ How lovely this place is! How I have loved it !—but now— 
I scarcely know whether I should like to stay here or fly from it. 
I so dread seeing any one—speaking to any one. Their pity humi- 
liates me—then they all know I am deserted. You cannot 
imagine how bitter all this is—pray God it may not harden my 
heart even towards him/ Shall I ever bear to see him again ? But I 
said I would try to be strong, and I will. The only eyes which do 
not wound me are my father’s and yours, Stephen. There, now, 
I will not speak more of myself. Tell me of your plans. What 
are you going to do without the Lodge and your regular hunting ?” 

“T shall try politics,” returned Ferrars more to divert her 
thoughts than from any settled purpose, “and you must take an 
interest in my career.” 

He went on with some fancy sketch of his view of possibilities 
in this direction, and she entered into the subject with more 
animation than he expected. 

But she soon grew weary and returned to the house. 

“T am the better of my walk. Thank you, Stephen, for making 
me come out. But whether I stay in or go out, all is pain and 
grief to me.” 

Ferrars made no reply beyond pressing the arm that lay on his 
close to his side. 

“ Grief makes one selfish, I think,” she went on. “ I seem to have 
quite forgotten that I promised Lilly Sandys that she should paint 
my picture. NowI cannot sit to her; even if I could it must 
not appear in an exhibition. It will be a great disappointment— 
perhaps a loss. Stephen, will you—be my vicarious victim?” 

* How ?” asked Ferrars. 

“ Will you let Lilly take your portrait instead of mine, and 
exhibit it? You are better known than I am, and it may be a 
help to her. You will let her take your likeness ?” 

“ Yes, Claire,” returned Ferrars submissively ; “ I will write and 
ask for an interview as soon as I go to town.” 
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* * * * * 


“Get her away from this,” were the last words of Ferrars to 
General Granard when bidding him good-bye before returning to 
town. ‘She thinks she loves the place—nay, she does—but it is 
killing her all the same.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


BROTHER AND SISTER. 


Lire in Raby Villa had run its even course since Mrs. Stepney and 
her young friend had taken up their abode there. Plenty of hard 
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work so long as they could see in the studio, and often drawing 
by lamp-light at home, lent the days wings. Lilly, through Mrs. 
Stepney’s interest and introductions, had been fortunate enough 
to obtain some intermittent work for Transatlantic fashion papers. 
Illustrating for these is well paid; and though chafing against 
such desecration of her art, Lilly deigned to earn and accept the 
money they brought in. 

One evening, a few days after Ferrars had returned from Blank- 
shire, Mrs. Stepney and her protégée were sitting together, after 
their brief dinner had been cleared away, Lilly busy over some new 
models of spring cloaks and hats, Mrs. Stepney still busier with 
her needle, an occupation she did not particularly like. There 
had been a long spell of unbroken silence, then Mrs. Stepney said 
sharply : 

‘“‘ What’s the matter, Lill? You never open your lips now.” 

“TI never did talk much, Mrs. Stepney.” 

“‘T know that; but you are miserable about something; I can 
see it.” 

‘* Well, yes, I am rather,” returned Lill, leaning back and look- 
ing sideways at her sketch with her pen in her mouth. 

“Then out with it. Tell me what’s the matter.” 

‘‘ It’s two or three things,” said Lill ungrammatically. ‘ First, 
I don’t feel as if I had done a bit of good work for weeks and 
weeks. What is the use of trying? I’ll never be an artist, never.” 

‘Don’t be a goose, Lill! You know every one with a grain of 
real taste or genius is for ever up and down like a fiddler’s elbow. 
One day you are going to be a star of the first magnitude; the 
next you are not fit to paint a signboard. You have no end of 
these fits. That’s one thing ; now the next.” 

‘Well, I am really miserable about Lady de Walden. It is 
more than six weeks since she had tea with us in the studio, 
when she promised to sit for me, and I have never had a word 
from her, or a sign from my revered godfather. I care for so few 
people, but I do love Lady de Walden; now she seems to have 

uite forgotten me.” 

‘Don’t believe that,” put in Mrs. Stepney. 

“I fear she is in some trouble. That old Mrs. Gregg at the 
general’s is quite mysterious. I have called several times and it’s 
always the same thing: ‘Her ladyship is laid up with a bad 
- cold; my lord is still on the Continent.’ I can’t understand why 
he stays away when she is ill, he is so fond of her.” 

“Yes, I am afraid there is trouble there,” said Mrs. Stepney 
thoughtfully ; “there are some curious rumours afloat,” and 
then she repeated the gossip she had heard the previous day at 
the house of a fashionable artist where she had lunched. 

Lill was first aghast and then incredulous. 

“It is quite impossible,” she said, “quite. If you had only seer 
them together.” 
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Even so,” said Mrs. Stepney sadly. At any rate, if there is 
the smallest foundation for this chatter, it will account for Lady de 
Walden’s silence.” 

‘But it will break her heart,” cried Lill thoroughly roused, lay- 
ing down her pen. “And he—he was so good and kind. Oh, I 
cannot believe anything half so dreadful.” 

“‘There’s the post,” remarked Mrs. Stepney, as the bell rang 
hysterically. “I wonder if there’s a letter from Miss Mactier 
about putting off her lesson.” 

The letter, however, was for Lill—a thick, rough, creamy 
envelope, addressed in bold, firm characters. 

“Who can this be from?” said Lill, holding it under her 
puzzled eyes. 

‘Open it,” cried Mrs. Stepney. 

Lill did as she was bid, glanced over the first page, turned it, 
and exclaimed, “Stephen Ferrars. What can he want? What 
does he say?” 

“*<¢Dear Miss Sandys,’ read Lill obediently, ‘I have just come 
back from Blankshire, and am the bearer of sundry messages to you 
from Lady de Walden. When and where may I call to deliver 
them? Do you “receive” in your studio? If so, pray remember 
I am a humble admirer of art.’” 

‘“‘ How extraordinary,” cried Lill, who was quite excited. ‘‘ Why, 
he used scarcely to see that I existed. Then Lady de Walden has 
mot forgotten me. What a dear she is. If she had forgotten me 
I—I don’t know what I should have done.” 4 

‘“‘ Perhaps this Mr. Ferrars will tell us 

‘‘ Mr. Ferrars won’t tell an inch of anything,” interrupted Lill. 
“His words might be diamonds and pearls, he is so sparing of 
them.” 

Here the smutty servant put in her head and said, “ Please 
mum, Mr. Norris, he sends his compliments, and if you’re dis- 
engaged he would be glad to speak to you.” 

*‘ Ask him to come down,” returned Mrs. Stepney curtly, adding 
to Lill, “ We have not seen him for an age, and I rather miss 
him.” 

“TI do not,” said Lill carelessly. ‘Do tell me, how shall I 
answer this note ?” she added. 

“How? Why, it’s plain enough. Say we shall be at home to- 
morrow and next day, at the studio, at—oh, three o’clock. Plenty 
of light now.” 

“Very well.” She rose and went to the writing-table. 

“Your hair is as rough as if you had been sweeping the floor 
with it, Lill,” she said suggestively. 

‘Well, I cannot help it,” returned Lill perversely, and begin- 
ning to scribble. Before she had finished Mr. Norris entered. 

é certainly had smoothed his hair and made himself as smart 
as morning dress permitted, before making his appearance. 
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“What has become of you?” asked Mrs. Stepney good- 
naturedly. ‘ We have not seen you for the last ten days. Miss 
Sandys will have finished her note in a moment.” 

“‘ Oh, yes, of course; don’t disturb her,” said Norris confusedly. 
“T wanted to speak to you very particularly, Mrs. Stepney,” he 
went on. 

“Oh, shall I send Lill away?” she asked, .seeing his eyes 
wander towards her. 

“No, no, by no means,” eagerly. “It is only a little bit of 
news I was anxious to——” 

“There,” cried Lill, ‘that’s done. I do hate writing notes,” 
and she jumped up. ‘Good evening, Mr. Norris. Would you 
—would you mind taking this to the post for me?” holding out 
the note with her roguish smile. 

“Oh, no, certainly not.” 

* But, Lill, it is raining,” remonstrated Mrs. Stepney. 

“Then take my umbrella,” said Lill laughing. 

“Thank you. The post-pillar is close by. It will not take me 
a minute,” and he was off. 

‘You are too bad, Lill. Why did you not ask the girl ?” 

“If it is a wet night it is far better he should go than that poor 
child. Shall I go away, Mrs. Stepney ?” 

‘No, it is not necessary, unless indeed you will do your hair, 
and——” 

‘“Why should I worry? If Mr. Norris does not think me smart 
enough he may go back to his own den upstairs,” interrupted Lill, 
sitting down again to her drawing. 

‘Do as you like, only something is due to self-respect.” 

“TI respect myself a great deal,” retorted Lill. Before Mrs. 
Stepney could speak again Norris returned. 

‘“‘ Now, what is your news, Mr. Norris? ” she asked. 

“It was yesterday afternoon,” he began, drawing a chair near 
Lill, and looking more at her busy and rather grubby fingers than 
at Mrs. Stepney. ‘ Yesterday afternoon I went, with some bills 
of ladiug, into Mr. Dobbs’ room—he is the head partner of our 
firm, you know—and found him talking with a man who somehow 
looked like a colonist, and whose face I seemed to know. As I 
looked at him I remembered it was Gus Dalton, your brother. It 
must be six or seven years since I had seen him, and he was a 
good deal aged. I said nothing though, for he has grown a big 
man since that, and J have grown a smaller one. Anyhow, he 
seemed to recognize me, for, having said my say to Mr. Dobbs, I 
was turning to go out when he made a step forward, and cried, 
‘Stop a bit; don’t I know you ?’ 

“¢T used to know you,’ said I. ‘My name is Dick Norris, 
and I was up at your place shortly before I sailed for San 
Francisco, more than six years ago.’ 

“¢To be sure,’ said he. ‘I rarely forget a face. I mustn’t 
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detain you now, but meet me at Birches’ between one and two to- 
morrow. We'll have a talk and bit of lunch.’ I went, and we had 
a big talk. I told him I was living in the same house with you, 
Mrs. Stepney, and he was tremendously taken aback. It seems 
he thought you were dead. He heard you were dead, and ” 

“Tam not surprised,” said Mrs. Stepney, who had dropped her 
work and grown white as she listened. ‘It must be nearly seven- 
teen years since he heard anything of me. That was my own 
fault. Well, and what more?” 

‘“‘ He asked a lot of questions; of course I could not answer half 
of them. Then he wanted to come right away and see you; but I 
thought it might upset you if you had no warning, so I persuaded 
him to wait till to-morrow morning that I might have time to tell 
you.” 

Mrs. Stepney was silent for a moment when he ceased to speak, 
then she said slowly, “Thank you. It was very thoughtful. Iam 
sure I hardly know whether it will be joy or sorrow to meet him.” 
She paused. “I was so fond of him when he was a boy, and he of 
me. He is about five years my junior, and when we parted that 
difference meant a great deal. Poor Gus, he always answered my 
letters. Then, when I had no good news to tell him I ceased to 
write.” She heaved a deep sigh, and, resting her elbow on the 
table, covered her face with her hand. 

Silence ensued, broken after a few seconds by Dick Norris, who 
said almost in a whisper to Lill, “ It is wonderful to see you work, 
to see how the figure grows under the touches of your pen. Is 
this a sketch for a picture ?” 

Many Sunday tea-drinkings in the studio had opened Dick’s 
eyes a little in the direction of art. 

‘‘ For a picture! Oh, no, nothing half so serious as that. This 
is a ‘ pot boiler ’—an illustration for a fashion paper. I consider 
this a desecration of art.” 

‘Perhaps so, but it’s awfully pretty,” resumed Dick Norris. 
“Do you always stay in drawing of an evening ?” 

“We go out sometimes. We are very fond of the theatre and 
a concert occasionally.” 

“Oh, you must let me take you to the Princess’s; there is a 
grand play on there now.” 

“T am very particular about who comes with me to the theatre,” 
said Lill gravely; then, seeing him flush with wounded feeling, 
“Do not think me rude,” she went on quickly. “I did not mean 
what you think—only this, that if I am with any one who doesn’t 
like the same things as I do, who will not laugh when I laugh, 
and cry when I cry, I—I hate them.” 

“ That’s enough to frighten a fellow. As to the crying, I am 
not sure I can manage that; but I’ll engage to do my share of 
laughing.” 

* Well, that is something,” returned Lill gravely. 
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“Then will you come to-morrow; no, the day after? I should 
like to take places,” eagerly. 

“Ask Mrs. Stepney. We never take places. We go to the 
pit; it is much the best place.” 

“TI could not bear you to stand in a mob, and be knocked 
about.” 

“ Well, J don’t mind, for it is only half-a-crown. That is enough 
for poor artists to throw away on pleasure.” 

“ But if I choose to take places ?” 

“You ought not to throw away your money either, Mr. Norris. 
A man, if he saves his money, can always grow rich; women are 
never anything but poor and ground down.” 

“Then men are always willing to work for you.” 

“ Are they, indeed ?” cried Lill, leaning back and bending her 
head to get a better view of her sketch. “ Well, that is a new 
doctrine to me,” calmly. “I never saw anything like it.” 

“Well, in Australia we think women very precious, sacred 
things.” 

“They are nothing of the kind in Europe, then. They are a 
drug in the market.” 

“Oh, Miss Sandys, don’t say such things.” 

‘You will find it is true. How long have you been in London ?” 

‘Little more than two years.” 

“Ah, that is long enough to find out.” A pause. “I think,” 
resumed Lill, looking so steadily at Norris that he felt quite un- 
comfortable, “I think I should like to paint you. Your head 
would come in very usefully.” 

“TI shall only be too happy to sit to you,” he cried. 

‘Well, in the summer, when the evenings are light and long. 
You can only sit in the evening, of course.” 

Here Mrs. Stepney roused herself and took up her needlework 
in silence for a few minutes. Then she said, “ Are you talking of 
making a model of Mr. Norris, Lill?” 

“Yes; he would come in nicely in some future composition.” 

“Well, he might ; but I wish you would do women oftener. 
They are so much more difficult.” 

“That seems strange,” he returned, and after a little talk about 
art, and a proposal to visit some theatre, which Mrs. Stepney did 
not take in too warmly, Dick bade them good-night and departed. 

Then Mrs. Stepney began to fold up her work meditatively, and 
Lill, with a curious glance at her, asked, “ Are you going to bed 
already ?” 

“No, not just yet. But I can’t do anything, somehow.” 

“I don’t wonder at that.” 

“In truth, I rather dread meeting my brother to-morrow. I 
daresay you are surprised that we had so completely lost sight of 
each other. But I was a headstrong girl, and at twenty-one 
married, in spite of my father, a man who unintentionally made 
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me very miserable, though we loved each other dearly. Then he 
died, and I fell into such grinding poverty that I tried to hide 
-myself from all those I knew. I was very successful, and have 
drifted far, far from my former self. Iam glad that Gus wishes 
to see me. What strangers we shall seem to each other.” 

“ Well, I shall go over early to the studio and not come back 
till you come to fetch me. Good-night, Mrs. Stepney; I will go 
to bed as soon as ever I finish this hat.” Lill rose and came round 
the table to kiss her friend’s cheek tenderly and softly, a most 
unusual proceeding, for Lill was the least caressing girl in the 
world. 


* * * * * 


It was a long time since Mrs. Stepney’s heart beat so fast and 
fiercely as it did that morning while she waited for her brother’s 
advent. What vivid pictures of the past flashed over her mental field 
of vision; what old wounds, which she fancied had been skinned 
over, broke out afresh and bled as cruelly as ever. What a change 
Gus would find in her; from the bright, glowing, headstrong girl 
to the iron-grey woman, sobered, steadied, hardened by the life of 
endurance she had lived. “I wish he were not so rich as Dick 
Norris says he is,” she murmured to herself. “It makes frank 
affection almost impossible, could it be possible we should feel for 
each other as we used. I——” 

“A gentleman for you, ma’am,” said the “smutty one,” opening 
the door. The next moment brother and sister stood facing each 
other. 

“Esther!” he exclaimed in a hesitating, interrogative tone, as 
if he doubted her identity. 

“Yes, Gus, all that is left of Esther.” Then he grasped the 
hand she held out, and drawing her to him, he kissed Her brow. 
He was barely of middle height, but broad-shouldered and power- 
fully-built ; at the first glance he seemed somewhat stout, but it 
was the stoutness of bone and muscle, not of flesh. A large jaw; 
a strong, full mouth; small, quick, light eyes; a brick-dust com- 
plexion and crisp, curly red hair, are items which do not sound 
attractive, yet he was not a bad-looking man. His counténance, 
when in repose, expressed a hearty good-humour, frankness, decision. 
It could change, however, and very rapidly, to a look of savage 
anger, which in a man of his aspect was somewhat formidable. 

‘IT scarcely recognized you,” were his first words. ‘“ Esther, my 
woman, life must have gone hard with you.” 

“Tt has, Gus, and worst of all have been the long lonely years, 
with nothing to love and nothing to work for, but just to keep the 
wolf from my own poor door.” 

“Then you have no children ? ” 

She shook her head. ‘Both my babies died, one before, the 
other a few years after, my husband.” 
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* And he ?” 

“He was always kind and loving, but most unfortunate. Let 
us say no more about me and my troubles. Tell me of yourself. 
You are only changed naturally, from a boy toa man. I am glad 
to see you, Gus.” Her voice trembled and tears stood in her eyes, 
but she mastered her emotion and turned away to draw the 
strongest armchair forward for her visitor, who took it, and after 
a quick comprehensive glance round the room, began to describe 
his own life since they parted. 

He was by no means averse to talk of himself, and his listener 
soon perceived that she was no longer the “ personage ” in his eyes 
that she once was, the admired and beloved sister for whom he 
was ready and willing to do any service. 

“Yes, we were a pair of young fools, you and I, when you went 
off with that good-looking painter fellow. My father had the best 
head of the three. What good is the best and kindest husband 
in the world if he dies and leaves you without a rap? You'd 
have done better if you had married Macmurrough of Gourock run. 
He has made his pile since and married an honourable somebody, 
and a precious bag of bones she is. Yes, I had rather a hard time 
of it after father died, what with drought and scab, still I kept my 
head above water, but I hadn’t much time to think of any one else. 
I wrote to the last address you had given me, but never getting 
any answer, why, what with work and worry, it slipped my memory 
to 

“Yes, I know; it was but natural,” put in Mrs. Stepney with a 
sigh, as he paused. 

“ But I did write again, Esther, and never had any answer, and 
so the time went on.” 

Mrs. Stepney bent her head. 

“ Well,” resumed Dalton, “ about two years ago we discovered 
a pretty thick vein of gold underlying a new bit of land I had 
bought near the hills, and of course that -changed the face of 
affairs. There was a good deal to be settled with Government, and 
all that, but now I am a free and a fairly rich man. People exag- 
gerate my wealth, and I mean to keep my affairs to myself, but 
you'll find I am not a screw, Esther. Tell me now how you keep 
a roof over your head. That young fellow Norris says you are a 
great painter.” 

“Tam a very small one, Gus, but such as I am I manage ‘to 
pay my way. Fortunately I had a taste for art, and my poor 
husband, who might have been a great artist, took a pleasure in 
teaching me. Through him I knew many artists in France and - 
Germany ; all were good to me, and so I got on.” 

“ And what prevented Stepney from getting to the top of the 
tree?” 

‘TI will tell you in a word, and then let us never allude to it 
again. His misfortunes and death were due to drink.” 
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Dalton uttered a long whistle. “ Ay, that explains every- 
thing,” he said, “and your grey hairs into the bargain.” 

“You have never married, Gus?” 

“Never. Yet I am fond of women, but I have met very few, I 
mean of the sort one would marry. Now I don’t care to go back 
to Australia, I had nothing but hard work and care in the colony ; 
I want to enjoy myself. First I'll have a fling round, and mean- 
time look about for a first-rate article in the way of a wife—beauty 
first, blood next, manners, breeding, a head on her shoulders, a 
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woman able to make my house the resort of high-class people—not - 


sure I won’t go in for politics and Parliament—that’s the line for 
an obscure millionaire, as they call me, not that I am, mind you. 
Now, before I start, I want to settle you beyond want and poverty 
clean out of my hands, so that when I marry there will be no 
allowance or annuity to my sister to explain and provide for.” 

“Tt is very generous of you, Gus,” said Mrs. Stepney in a con- 
strained voice, “ but I assure you I can well provide for my own 
wants, and I never expected r 

‘‘No, maybe not. You have a spirit of your own, J know,” 
interrupted her brother. ‘ However, you needn’t mind accepting 
from me what it is my duty and—” a pause, “ yes, I can say truth- 
fully, a pleasure to give. I shall place a sum at your banker’s, 
which you can invest as you please, and that will be the end of it. 
I don’t want any thanks—I don’t want them, I say.” 

“Then I shall repeat them in my own mind,” said Mrs. Stepney 
with a pleasant smile. 

“ By Jove! you looked like your old self for that minute,” cried 
Dalton, his face softening. ‘“ What a good-looking girl you were 
in the old days, but not a bit like me.” 

*‘ Are you considered a handsome man, Gus ?” 

“TI think,” he said gravely, stroking his chin, “ I have somehow 
improved in looks since that gold vein was discovered on my land. 
Now, Esther, are you coming to have a bit of dinner with me this 
evening, and talk over plans? Iam going on to the continent 
next week, and I want to leave no business unfinished behind 
me.” 

“Very well, Gus, I shall be very pleased to dine with you.” 

“Then I will call for you at 6.30. Who is your banker? ” 

‘My banker? Oh, I have nothing to do with higher finance. 
An old pill-box answers admirably for all I have to put by.” 

“ That is a blue look-out, Esther. Now I must be off. Shall I 
find you here this afternoon ?” 

“Yes, certainly. I am going to the studio now. I promised 
Lill to be there at three.” 

‘Lill? Who is he, or she?” 

“ Lillian Sandys is an orphan girl who lives with me, partly as 
an assistant, partly as a partner in our studio.” 

‘“‘T hope she does not live on you.” 
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“No; she has more money than I have. Would you care to see 
our workshop ? ” 

‘Yes, I should. I want to know about pictures.” 

* Oh, if you go in for that sort of thing, I can be of some use to 
you. I shall put on my bonnet and be with you immediately.” 


* * * * * 


It was past two when Mrs. Stepney conducted her brother to 
the door of the studio. It was instantly opened by Lill, who cried, 
“Thank heaven! you have come at last! I thought you were: 
going to leave me alone when that dreadful man came.” Here, 
observing the stranger, she came to a sudden pause. 

“ This is my brother, Lill,” said Mrs. Stepney. ‘ Mr. Dalton— 
Miss Sandys. Come in, Gus, to the abode of the Muses.” 

Dalton stumbled up the few steps which led to the studio and 
looked about him with surprise and admiration, which he quickly 
suppressed. 

‘This is a curious sort of a place,” he said, looking round. “It 
doesn’t seem to have seen a broom for a considerable time,” he 
continued. 

“‘ Who would think that a man from the bush would have found 
this particular fault ? ” said Mrs. Stepney smiling. 

‘“‘ Roughness does not mean uncleanness,” he returned. 

* Uncleanness!” cried Lill. ‘1 wish you were to see the dust 
in other studios. Do you think we can have our room swept and 
our things disturbed every day? ” 

* And so you paint, too?” said Dalton, gazing curiously at her, 
as much as to say, “ What can a child like you do?” 

“TI try,” said Lill quietly, as she went back to her easel, while 
Dalton walked round the room under his sister’s guidance. 

The words which from time to time reached Lill’s ear, indicated 
very clearly Dalton’s status as an art critic. 

“Who painted that? You! Where is it?” 

‘Tt is an old chateau near Barbizon, in France.” 

“ It’s wonderfully natural ! and this boy going to blow out the 
candle? Why didn’t you put more clothes on him? If he’s going 
to bed he’d have a night shirt I suppose? There, that’s a nice 
thing—those girls dancing round a—what do you call it—Maypole ? 
It is nice and cheerful; and this—it’s rather melancholy, this 
black and white girl.” 

“ That is astudy by Miss Sandys,” &c., &c. 

Dalton was still examining the various canvases standing about 
when the bell again sounded. This time, being near the door, 
Mrs. Stepney opened it. A tall, distinguished-looking man stood 
without, and beyond him appeared a small dark brougham with a 
splendid horse. 

“Pray can I see Miss Sandys ?” he asked, lifting his hat. 
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* Yes, come in, if you please.” 

“‘ Mrs. Stepney, I presume.” 

‘IT am; and you are Mr. 

“‘Ferrars,” he returned, and followed her up the steps where 
Lill, who had put down her palette, came forward to receive him 
and offer him a seat. Mrs. Stepney returned to her brother at the 
other end of the room, and Lill sat looking far more composed 
than she felt on a milking stool, one leg of which was shorter than 
the rest, waiting for Ferrars to speak. 

‘‘T am glad you allowed me to come so soon, Miss Sandys,” he 
began in what seemed to her an unusually kind tone, “for I 
promised Lady de Walden to see you as soon as possible. She is 
afraid you will think her negligent and forgetful, but I need not, 
I am sure, tell you this is not the case; she has been too unwell 
to attend to anything.” 

“T do trust she is better,” cried Lill, looking earnestly into his 
eyes. 

Me She is, and whenever she comes to town she will let you know.” 

“ What was the matter?” 

“A bad feverish cold.” 

“Lord de Walden could not have known how ill she was or——’ 

“No, he did not,” interrupted Ferrars quickly, so quickly that 
Lill felt there was something wrong. “ But you must write to 
Lady de Walden if you have time, Miss Sandys. I knowshe would 
like to hear from you, and I will bring you a verbal reply; now, 
may I look round your studio?” 

“There is little worth your looking at,” she replied, and pro- 
ceeded to release various canvases, which stood like naughty chil- 
dren with their faces to the wall, while she wondered if this grave, 
courteous, interested Ferrars could be the same cold, cynical taci- 
turn man she had known in Paris. 

Meantime, Dalton had stared and listened with profound atten- 
tion; then he said in a carefully lowered tone to Mrs. Stepney: 
“ Who is it ?” 

‘‘A friend of Miss Sandys; rather a good judge, I fancy.” 

“He is a regular snuffi-the-moon of a chap,” said Dalton still 
more confidentially. ‘Is he a lord or a commoner ?” 

“A lordly commoner,” said his sister laughing. 

“TI believe you. He reminds me of Lord Edward de Courcy, 
who was on our governor’s staff last year. He was up at my place 
shooting kangaroos. He was deucedly civil, but. made you feel 
remarkably small for all that.” 

Here Lill and Ferrars approached. 

‘“‘ This landscape is yours, Mrs. Stepney ? ” he asked. 

“It is,” she returned. “I painted it on the spot two years ago.” 

‘“ Did you ever exhibit it ?” 

“Yes; it was in the Salon of ’86.” 

‘* May I ask the price?” 
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“T am a little puzzled as to that. The truth is I have never 
had an offer except from picture dealers. I should be pleased to 
take thirty pounds for it.” 

‘“‘ Pray allow me to send you a cheque, and let me have it?” 

‘**T shall be very pleased to do so.” 

‘‘ And now, Miss Sandys, I want to know what has become of my 
‘ Glade in the Forest of Fontainebleau ?’ ” 

“ Oh, Mr. Ferrars, I had a sketch of the place, and I have tried 
to work from it. But I feel I must see it again. I hope to do so 
this spring; then you shall see the result of my labours, and take 
it or not as you like.” 

“ Very well, only you'll fare badly if you always let your patrons 
down so easily. Now, I want to know if you will accept another 
commission? I want a portrait of myself for a present to Lady de 
Walden. Are you willing to accept so unpromising a subject ? ” 

“If I only thought I could do it,” cried Lill, clasping her hands, 
“T should like to paint you very much. It would be ever so much 
easier than to take Lady de Walden’s likeness.” 

‘“‘ That I quite believe,” said Ferrars. 

“If you will let me try, and let me cut up the picture and say 
no more about it if I fail.” 

“ Anything you like,” he replied. 

“Why are women more difficult than men? ” asked Dalton. 

“Tt is self-evident,” returned Ferrars. ‘ Their characteristics 
are so much more delicate and subtle; it requires a more subtle 
perception and more practised hand to depict them,” said Ferrars. 

“This is Mrs. Stepney’s brother—Mr. Dalton,” said Lill, intro- 
ducing him. Ferrars bowed, and after some further talk and an 
appointment for a first sitting early in the ensuing week, he 
departed, having refused the refreshment of tea. 


CHAPTER XV. 
PROTECTOR AND PROTECTED. 


THE last days of March in this (to Claire) eventful year were un- 
usually soft and sunny, as if to compensate for its wild and lion- 
like beginning. 

+ The chestnut trees in the Champs Elysées were already unfold- 
ing their first delicate buds, deluded by the present “ sweetness 
and light,” oblivious that the next week, the next day, might 
bring back north-easters and pitiless pelting showers. 

Meantime, Paris looked her fairest, and the afternoon crowd, 
both on foot and in carriages round the lakes in the Bois de 
Boulogne, was unusually numerous. Among the smart equipages 
was a well-appointed victoria, in which sat a very handsome woman 
dressed completely in grey—bonnet feathers, brocade mantle, © 
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gloves, sunshade—the costume was supremely elegant and be- 
coming to the wearer, whose brilliant eyes and rich colour were 
softened by the delicate neutral tint in which they were set. She 
seemed a stranger, for none of those in carriages or on foot saluted 
her. Few among the occupants of the former were comparable to 
her in beauty or in style, and none could surpass the calm dignity 
of her aspect. Her only acquaintances appeared to be some gentle- 
men who drove past the end of the lake as she was completing her 
second circuit. These men were on the box seat and roof of a 
splendid “ four-in-hand,” the reins being held by an unmistak- 
able Englishman, who raised his hat with an air of empressement 
and deference, even turning to cast a backward glance as she 
passed. The man beside the driver also lifted his hat respectfully, 
and the two who sat behind them imitated his action. 

The lady acknowledged these salutes by a single slight inclina- 
tion of her haughty head, her brow darkening as if by no means 

tified. The next moment she called to her coachman, who was 
about to begin a third round of the course, “Home,” and her 
light carriage sped away to the entrance of the Bois and up the 
beautiful avenue leading to the Barriére de L’Btoile. 

Soon her charioteer drew rein before the entrance of a large 
house in one of the new streets opening on the left of the Champs 
Elysées. Here she alighted, and followed by the smart groom 
who occupied the second place on the driving seat, ascended to 
the entre-sol, where a smart femme de chambre admitted her and 
took the rug and wraps from the man. The salon into which she 
walked was larger and loftier than entre-sol rooms usually are. 
It was richly and tastefully furnished. 

‘“‘ Will madame take tea? ” asked her attendant. 

“ No, thank you, Celestine, but get it ready and bring it in 
when monsieur returns. He will be here soon and M. T—— 
will probably come with him.” 

‘“‘ Bien, madame ; shall I take the hat and cloak of madame ?” 

“No, thanks. I may walk a little,” and as her maid left the 
room the lady, Mrs. Repton, walked to the table and took up some 
letters which lay there. 

“ Circulars, of course,” she murmured with a bitter smile. “I 
am not troubled with many correspondents.” She opened and 
tore them up one by one till she came to the last. The hand- 
writing was familiar. ‘From Tony at last,” she said aloud; “I 
thought she would not quite turn her back upon me.” She opened 
it eagerly, but as she followed the somewhat slanting lines, her 
brow clouded, and gradually her sharp white teeth pressed into 
her ruddy under-lip. This is what she read: at the top was “To 
Mrs. Repton, though I don’t know what you may call yourself 
now,” then, without any attempt at the usual beginning, the com- 
position went on : 

* Don’t you write to me any more. I shouldn’t write to you 
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if it wasn’t that I want to put a stop to your letters. Iam too 
ashamed to have anything to say to you. To go and take up 
with a married man when you had kept straight all these years 
in spite of that brute Repton. I was proud of you once, and 
I wouldn’t mind how you schemed to get a husband; but to turn 
your back on such a man as Ferrars, who was coming after you as 
fast as he could, just to take your friend’s husband from her, is 
what I can’t put up with, and she a dear, sweet lady as I am told. 
You have made a rare fool of yourself. How long do you think 
that man you have lost yourself for will stick to you? and what 
will become of you when he goes back to his wife and makes out 
the old thing, like Adam, that it was you who coaxed him to 
bite the apple, and how he is an injured innocent ? Then they'll 
cry over each other and agree there never was a devil so black as 
yourself, and be better friends than ever ; while as he’s a rich man 
he may fling you a miserable annuity to make you hold your 
tongue, or he may not. Haven’t we seen the same thing over and 
over again? Any way, I will have no more to do with you. I had 
a horrid fright the other day; the two highly respectable ladies 
who occupy my drawing-room apartments, gave General Granard 
as a reference and I thought no more of it. Indeed, your flight 
put most things out of my head. But who should come to the 
door about a month ago but that Mr. Ferrars himself, asking for 
one of them, who it seems is painting his portrait. I thought I'd 
have dropped; then I thought he would tell what a disreputable 
relation I have, and they would leave me just as I am getting a 
bit straight. So I put a bold face on it and asked him in, though 
he is a mighty high and haughty gentleman ; and I begged him 
not to mention who I was and what relations we were, for such 
lodgers were all and all to me, and said you should never darken 
my doors again. He was very good and promised fair enough, 
but he says, ‘ You had better make it square with young Granard or 
he may peach, and he is rather bitter,’ says he; ‘ you had better 
leave it to me, for I think he was just touched a little himself.’ 
And that’s my opinion, too. Ah, it would be better for you to be 
making flannel petticoats for the old women of his parish than 
flaunting about as you are. You might have done well if you had 
kept your character, but you have done for yourself now. I never 
wrote so much at a sitting before, but it’s the last you'll hear from 


your cruelly disappointed, 
‘“‘ ANTONIA HOLDEN.” 


Mrs. Repton read this twice, then she crushed up the letter and 
threw it from her. For some seconds she stood quite still, her 
face set, her eyes flaming with anger. 

“To think of Tony writing to me in such atone! Ah, were we 
face to face, she dare not speak such words—and, my God! there 
is truth, even possibility, in them.” She began to pace the room 
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restlessly. “I thought I had foreseen.and provided for everything ; 
but the long strain of two years is what I did not sufficiently allow 
for. She cannot even make a move to divorce him before, and will 
his passion for me last so long? Thus far all goes as well as I 
could hope, and he is a charming lover ; but if he gets bored, and 
he will, if he cannot have the sport he loves, where shall Ibe? A ~ 
little jealousy would be a good stimulant. Later on I will try 
that if I get at all tired of him. What a desperate game I have 
undertaken! It is the effect of time I dread most and his weak- 
ness. He must pile up injuries, or Claire, in her wifely submission, 
will continue to hold out the olive-branch—ay, and that other 
olive-branch gives her such a grip. I must urge him to uproot 
her from Beaumont Royal.” She paused and took off her cloak 
and bonnet as if they suffocated her. Then her eye fell on the 
letter she had cast aside ; she stooped and picked it up. 

“ Scrupulous idiot!” she said aloud, “you have furnished me 
with weapons instead of wounding me. Yet—lI almost wish— 
Pah! what contemptible weakness! I am what I am, and there 
is no use in looking back.” 

Again she stood still, and read through the letter once more. 
Then she laid it on the table, and moving slowly towards the fire- 
place, rested her arm on the mantelshelf in an attitude half- 
defiant, half-despairing. Here she remained lost in thought— 
thought that angered and disturbed her. Presently the door 
opened, and Lord de Walden entered. He looked somehow less I 
fresh and frank than he did at Beaumont Royal. His eyes lit up 
with pleasure as they met hers. 

‘“‘ Karaminski could not come in. He had an engagement. Why, 
Eva, what is the matter? Are you ill, darling?” He put his 
arms round her, but she did not move beyond averting her face. 
* Do speak to me, Eva.” 

‘“‘T have had a shock to-day—a double shock,” she said in a low, 
unsteady tone and withdrawing gently from his embrace. 

“How? What shocked you?” 

“Driving in the Bois I met Mrs. Thorpe—met her face to face. 
She cut me dead, turning away her face in the most palpable 
manner, after all I did for her, all ” Her voice broke, and she 
covered her face with her handkerchief. Lord de Walden stopped 
and looked at her with a mixed expression of annoyance and 
distress. 

‘“‘ Her conduct and opinions cannot be—ought not to be—of any 
consequence to you,” he said. R 

‘“‘ T returned here,” she went on, “to find that letter ””—and she 
pointed tragically to Miss Holden’s. “Read it.” 

Lord de Walden took it with an air of disgust and perused it. 
Then he threw it from him. 

“What infernal impertinence,” he cried, “to write in such a 
strain to you, who have been, I am certain, her benefactor. What * 
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business has she to interfere? You area free agent. You cannot 
care what a drivelling, prejudiced, narrow-minded old bore of that 
kind thinks.” 

‘She was good to me in the old days, de Walden, and I am not 
quite indifferent to what she thinks; but it does not trouble me 
much. Don’t suppose I am a weakling, to whine and weep over 
what I have done. No, I have too much pluck, too much pas- 
sionate love for you, to repent or regret. But where she stabbed 
me was by her allusion to the terrible, possible future. ‘How 
long,’ she asks, ‘ will this man stick to you?’ Of course, there is 
one way of escape left to me if—if you should—forsake——” 

“ Forsake you, Eva?” cried de Walden, angry, yet touched. 
‘You know you are talking utter nonsense; you know I could 
not live without you. I never really lived till I knew you. It is 
all very well to talk of your future. What would become of me if 
you left me? Where could I turn?” - 

She shook her head slowly. ‘ Yow need never be alone.” 

“Why do you let this old hag’s croakings worry you? It is too 
bad to come in and find you with a miserable face. Come, I have 
been looking at such a perfect lady’s horse.” 

“No, de Walden, I can think of nothing except the terrible 
future which my poor aunt has held up in her common-place way. 
Do hear me. Iam not given to talk of myself, to consider my- 
self, but I must insist on your proving that you can sacrifice for 
me as I have sacrificed for you. You must not fail me, de 
Walden.” She crossed to where he stood, and passing her hand 
through his arm, pressed it to her side, looking up into his eyes 
with her own velvety, soft brown ones, all suffused with tears, her 
lips trembling, for she was genuinely nervous as to the result of 
the coup she was bold enough to risk. 

“JT will not fail you, my love—my life!” cried de Walden, 
clasping her in his arms. ‘“ What do you wish me to do?” 

“It is cruel to urge it; but I must—I must one day be your 
wife.” 

‘Yes, I long for it more ardently than you do; but we cannot 
hasten it.” 

“No, dear, but we must prepare for it. You must give your 
wife I cannot bear to name her, the thought of her over- 
whelms me.” She paused and de Walden felt her bosom heave 
against his breast. 

‘I don’t like to think of her either,” he said in alowtone. “ Any 
way, she could never feel as you do. She was an angel in many 
ways, but passionless as an angel. She does not know what love 
is, or she would have suspected. 

“Then, dearest de Walden, be firm; carry out the plan we 
spoke of the other day ; ask your solicitors to seek a tenant for 
Beaumont Royal. It would be a decisive step, and show her and 
General Granard that— that you had broken for ever with the past ; 
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it would add a potent item to the grievances which will entitle her 
to a divorce.” : 

“It is an awfully cruel, ungentlemanlike thing to do, Eva,” 
interrupted de Walden in a tone of remonstrance, “and, poor soul, 
she has grievances enough without that.” 

‘It takes a good deal to entitle her to a divorce,” she returned 
disengaging herself from him and throwing herself on a sofa with 
an air of weariness and depression. ‘ Your heart is so kind, de 
Walden, that you would enjoy the privileges of polygamy; you 
would like to leave your wife all the rights of station she has 
hitherto enjoyed and give me the same.” 

‘‘That’s about it, Eva,” he returned with an admiring smile. 
“What a clever woman you are, a real, ripe, companionable 
woman; not a sweet, simple child, who doesn’t understand half 
one says.” 

“Your wife had no mean intelligence,” she returned with a 
sigh. 

“By heaven! you can’t hear a word against her. What an 
extraordinary creature you are.” 

“God knows I would not injure her beyond what I could help. 
But, de Walden, justice to me in this stage of our affairs is not 
injustice to her. Show your own decision, give her the necessary 
impetus towards seeking the freedom she ought to have, by offer- 
ing Beaumont to any eligible tenant. You will have heavy costs 
to pay, and this arrangement will save you the expense of keeping 
up the place besides the rent.” 

“ Well, Eva, I’ll think about it; perhaps you are right.” 

“No, de Walden; this requires action, not thinking.” 

“In a month or two, then, I will get Gould and Fenton to see 
to it. Ishould like her and the boy,” he sighed deeply, “ to have 
the summer there, they are so fond of the place.” 

With an instinctive sense of danger Mrs. Repton lowered her 
white eyelids; she knew the fierce impatience which flamed up 
in her heart at this “looking back” on the part of her lover would 
flash out in her eyes ; for the same reason she was ominously silent. 

de Walden fancied he had cleared this five-barred gate of diffi- 
culty at a bound. “So, darling, don’t let us make ourselves miser- 
able any longer; just come.” 

“Hush,” she interrupted impressively, “let me think. I feel 
this is a crisis; let me gather strength to act wisely.” She walked 
slowly to the end of the room, and stood gazing out of the 
window with the look of seeing far away from where she was. 

de Walden looked at her with some apprehension. 

“Yes,” she said at length, coming towards him and then paus- 
ing to lean on the top of a chair, “I see in this hesitation, this 
scarcely veiled regret, a warning for the future. de Walden, I 
cannot live in uncertainty, hanging with slavish hope and fear on 
your changes of mood. 1 feel my position too keenly; if I have 
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not some certainty I shall go mad. . This hour must terminate 
my doubts, for good or evil. I have the courage to die at once, 
rather than drag out the miserable remains of life, for without 
love, life is only a long-drawn death. If you do not do as I advise, 
at once, and so burn your ships, I will leave you, my beloved, this 
very night. Leave you while the happiness I have known——” 
Sobs-interrupted her. . 

‘“‘ Eva, this is rank madness. Where would you go?” 

‘“* Anywhere. I should find shelter—if not—what does it matter. 
No, de Walden,” speaking with calmness and resolution, “I never 
threaten idly; I am, as you say, no simple, hysterical girl threat- 
ening what she has not strength to accomplish. I know life and I 
can leave you now.” 

“Suppose I will not let you,” said de Walden, startled and 
impressed by her tone and look. 

‘You have no power to prevent me,” she said, still with sad 
resolution. “You are not my husband. I deserve your devotion. 
I will have it, or nothing, and if you withhold it, I am strong 
enough to say farewell.” She turned and went towards the door. 

* Eva, stop, for God’s sake! What have I refused you? Where 
are you going ?” 

** To leave you, my dear love, if it breaks my heart.” 

“You shall do no such thing,” he cried, throwing himself 
between her and the door. “Nothing shall separate us. What 
do you want me to do?” 

“Write to your agents and direct them to advertise Beaumont 
Royal at once. It will facilitate matters later on. Will you not 
do this much for me? ” 

For reply de Walden walked to a writing-table, and, sitting down, 
wrote clear and peremptory directions to his solicitors to let 
Beaumont Royal on lease as soon as they could. Then he 
stood up and handed it to Mrs. Repton. She read it through with 
reddening cheeks and a heaving bosom, then she folded it up and 
put it in its cover. 

“ Now, de Walden, I know I can trust you. I can dare to be 
happy. My own. How I love you.” Her soft arms were round 
his neck, her sweet rich lips pressed against his, and in the rapture 
of her embrace, de Walden felt an ample reward, while the 
shadowy tenderness for his deserted wife which still lingered in 
his heart, was utterly forgotten. 


* * * * * 


Reconciliation having been thus happily accomplished, Eva no 
longer objected to accompany her lover to see the admirable lady’s 
horse to which he had alluded. 
’ The animal was the property of a certain Count Ivan Ignatoff, 
a wealthy attaché of the Russian Embassy, whose four-in-hand we 
noticed at the beginning of this chapter. 
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He was an agreeable, well-bred young man, an accomplished 
linguist and peculiarly acceptable to “ Mr. and Mrs. de Walden,” 
as the pair were called in Paris. To her, because of his carefully 
masked admiration of herself, which took the useful form of 
devotion to de Walden, and the task of amusing him. To him, . 
because of the subtle, indefinable, but clearly perceptible strain of 
flattery which made his society so very acceptable to the self- 
banished peer. . 

This visit to some well-known stables led to a very agreeable 
dinner, at which Ignatoff played host, and two or three French, 
Austrian and Russian guests vied in their adulation of their 
charming, witty convive, who never looked better or more attrac- 
tive. 

de Walden’s soul swelled with gratified pride as he looked and 
listened. This fascinating, exquisite woman was utterly devoted to 
him. Had she not thrown away fame, fortune—for she could have 
married any one—society, everything for him! could he ever do 
enough for her! He sat entranced, and when, as happened occa- 
sionally, her beautiful speaking eyes sought his with a tender 
glance, he flushed with delight. 

Really Paris was not so bad a place as he thought. He might 
even manage to pull through another month, then he would see 
about a yacht, as Eva suggested. 

That astute lady enjoyed a spell of complete repose after the 
triumph above recorded, and made it a very pleasant time for her 
adoring slave. She tried the beautiful horse and rode with him 
in the Bois, where she was the admired of all beholders; she was 
frankly charming to his few associates, chiefly foreigners who 
spoke English, some distinguished, others shady—for somehow de 
Walden did not care to seek his own countrymen—while dress, 
manner, conversation, all were carefully calculated to please, 
amuse and stimulate. She had, however, received a shock and a 
warning ; her aunt’s homely words sank deep into her mind. For 
the thinking, reasoning faculty in her, did duty, asit often does, 
for what the imaginative term “ heart and soul.” 

‘“‘T must never forget that these terrible two years must be got 
through before I can gather any fruits,” she mused; “‘ my worst 
enemy is ennui, and the most difficult to battle with. The killing 
propensity is so strong in de Walden—after all, he is a big un- 
tutored boy—a lightly lacquered savage, aad these tastes must be 
provided for. This is not so easy to do out of England, and I 
must keep him away for some time. A yacht and a cruise in the 
Mediterranean, or anywhere, in the summer, and bear-hunting in 
the Pyrenees in autumn or winter; only I don’t want to go to any 
of those places where the English resort. To see me cut by the 
women might deepen my claim, but it would bore him awfully. 
This order to let Beaumont Royal is a great gain. The more he 
deserves Claire’s contempt the more reluctant he will be to face 
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her. Poor Claire! ‘Well, she has had wonderful luck, and even 
now the ball is still at her foot; she has still a splendid future if 
she chooses. Perhaps it is as well Stephen Ferrars did not love 
me. I never could have dominated him. I like de Walden, any 
woman might, but it is a fancy, not a passion.. Stephen is a 
different man. His love would have intoxicated me.” She threw 
her head back on the cushions of the sofa, where she was lounging 
with a yellow-covered novel in her lap, and closed her eyes that 
she might the better conjure up the dark face which attracted her 
so strongly, in spite of the contemptuous expression it generally 
wore to her. “No,” she thought, “I could never manipulate him 
as I can his cousin. I should have been his slave in reality, and 
that would have been ruin. Then that poor reverendissimo, young 
Granard. He thought he showed much force of character in 
resisting the devil, poor young beggar; the devil wanted no such 
insipid morsel. Yet I don’t dislike him ; he wished to serve me. 
I am grateful to all who did. Indeed, I am unboundedly benevo- 
lent, and had I only money enough I should have been one of the 
most virtuous women that ever lived. Ah! I am so glad you have 
come,” she exclaimed aloud as Lord de Walden came into the 
room. “I have been quite bored with this stupid book. The 
wicked people are made so ill-natured, they could never manage to 
succeed in anything or impose on any one. It is your nice, high- 
souled, high-toned individuals that set one’s teeth on edge gener- 
ally. Ah! de Walden, when one is conscious of having done 
wrong, it makes one wondrous kind and indulgent to the pecca- 
dilloes of others.” 

‘“‘ Don’t worry yourself with such uncomfortable thoughts,” he 
returned, sinking into an armchair. ‘“ You had better come out 
with me. I have been breakfasting with that handsome Hungarian 
G——, and think the Roquefort was too salt. I must have some 
seltzer and cognac.” He rang and was speedily served. “ You 
have met G—— in Dresden, haven’t you ? ” asked de Walden. 

“Yes. I don’t care to talk to him much about it; he was our 
drawing master at the school I was at, and might not like to be 
reminded. I fancy he was obliged to fly for some political reasons.” 

“Yes. He was a younger son; his brother died, he succeeded, 
renounced his errors, was amnestied and went into diplomacy.” 

‘“‘ Indeed!” said Eva, while she thought, “Thank heaven! I 
never flirted with him. He can say nothing about me. I wish — 
you would look at the advertisement of a yacht,” she continued 
aloud, stooping to lift the Times, which had fallen on the carpet 
beside her; “ it sounds attractive.” 

Lord de Walden took the paper and read what she pointed 
out. 

‘“‘ By Jove!” he exclaimed in much surprise. “ It’s ‘ The Siren ;’ 
it’s Ferrars’ yacht! What on earth induces him to part with 
her ?” , 
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Eva gave a quick, uneasy glance at him, “I am sure I cannot 
imagine,” she said. .While the stern necessity for diverting his 
thoughts from any glimpee of one possible solution flashed across 


her. “The least idea of 
would be fatal to me.” . 

“Was there not some talk of his going to the Caucasus, or 
the centre of Africa, or the moon? I suppose he is tired of 
yachting.” 

“It is deuced odd! but if ‘The Siren’ is for sale, it’s an oppor- 
tunity not to be lost. I will wrjte about it at once. You are a 
good sailor, are you not, Eva?” 

“Excellent! How heavenly it will be to cruise about all sorts of 
lovely places in such comfort.” i 

. “ Heaven to be with you always!” cried de Walden, catching 
her hand as she passed him and fondling it. “Give me a little 
more seltzer with a dash of cognac, my darling!” 

“No, de Walden. You have had enough. Come; the carriage 
is at the door.” 


is discarded wife being sought by another 


' (To be continued.) 
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